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The peculiar interest attaching to the history of the text of 
the Acts of Thekla in its various forms, Greek,’ Latin,’ Syriac,’ 
Armenian,‘ and Coptic,’ together with the problems, not yet fully 
solved, which that history raises, justifies the publication of another 
and quite unusual form of this early Christian romance. The 
Ethiopic “ Book of Thekla” is preserved in two British Museum 
codices, dating respectively from the fifteenth (“A”) and from 
the eighteenth (“B”) centuries. 

Brit. Mus. Orient. 689 is a ponderous fifteenth-century syn- 
axarium of 237 heavy parchment leaves. It is well written in 
double columns, with forty-five to forty-seven lines to a column. 
The leaves measure em. 31.9 by 46.2. They are carefully lined 


1 Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, I, 235-72. 


2 There are two Latin translations—one published in Bibliotheca Cassinensis, III Flori- 
legium, 271 sqq.; the other in Mombritius, Sanctuarium II, 303 sqq. 


3 The Syriac, considered most important of the versions, at least until the Coptic, has 
been published by W. Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (1871), 1, pp. camo sqq.; II, 
pp. 116 sqq., on the basis of four British Museum manuscripts. 

4Translated by F. C. Conybeare, The Apology and Acts of Apollonius and Other Monu- 
ments of Early Christianity (1894), pp. 49-88, from select Armenian martyrdoms, published 
by the Mechitarists of San Lazaro, 1874. 


5 Parts of the Coptic version of the Acts of Paul, including the Acts of Thekla, are soon 
to be published, from a Heidelberg papyrus, by Dr. Karl Schmidt, of Berlin. Arabic (Asse- 
mani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, III, 1, 286— Harnack’s reference to 268 is an error) and Slavonic 
versions also are known to exist, the latter in several codices; cf. Bonwetsch, in Harnack, 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, I, pp. 904-5. 
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on the flesh side, and are set with flesh sides facing flesh sides. 
The outer and lower margins are wide. There are numerous 
erasures and some other corrections. The ornaments are few 
and generally simple, and there are no pictures. The quires are 
not at all uniform, but in most cases consist of the usual four 
double leaves, or their equivalent. The Book of Thekla stands 
fifth among the volume’s sermons and martyrdoms, and occupies 
foll. 31a to 34a. 

Brit. Mus. Orient. 687-688 is an eighteenth-century folio of 
233 parchment leaves. The leaves, which measure em. 31 by 
35.3, are gathered in quires of four—rarely of three—with flesh 
sides facing flesh sides. They are carefully lined on the flesh 
side. The writing is fine and regular, and is arranged in three 
columns, of from thirty-one to thirty-three lines. There are 
more than fifty pictures, great and small, representing the mar- 
tyrdoms described, for the volume is a synaxarium of lives of 
saints. The names Jesus, Christ, Paul, Thekla, and Walda 
Giyorgis, who seems to have been the owner of the book, are 
usually in red. The Book of Thekla occupies foll. 49a to 510. 
Both manuscripts were presented to the British Museum in 
August, 1868, by the Secretary of State for India. 

The question of the relationship of the two manuscripts at 
once suggests itself, but their connection does not seem to be very 
close. A certain amount of modification from the archaism of 
a fifteenth-century exemplar is indeed to be expected in an 
eighteenth-century copy, and it is not surprising that B’s read- 
ings are very often improvements upon A’s. But the diver- 
gences of B are by no meaius all improvements or modernizations. 
Once at least B unwittingly allows us a glimpse of precisely 
what the parent manuscript read, and that manuscript was evi- 
dently not A. In the account of Thekla’s second attempted 
martyrdom the immediate ancestor of B seems to have had a 
different order of words from that of A. After the words “lions 
and bears” (AB), the sentence “and they seized her and cast her 
into the den of bears and lions” (A) has fallen out of the text, 
doubtless by an error of the eye, homoioteleuton, and must thus 
have ended with the sanie word as the preceding sentence, 7. e., 
with the order “lions and bears.” The parent manuscript thus 
cannot have been A, which has the order “ bears and lions.” The 
alternative explanation that one or two complete lines of A were 
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simply skipped is inadmissible, as the sentence in A begins and 
ends in the middle of the line. A few lines farther down the 
first hand of B has been guilty of a similar error, but this time 
of repetition. There, however, the corrector has set him right. 
But the distinguishing of A from the parent of B rests on broader 
grounds than this isolated, though instructive, instance. How 
frequently the two manuscripts differ a glance at the lower 
margins of the following pages will show. 

In a comparison of A and B the statistics of preferred read- 
ings rather favor the younger manuscript. Its text commends 
itself in over 25 per cent. more cases than does that of A. In 
the matter of fulness, on the other hand, the older manuscript 
excels in over 60 per cent. more readings than B, but B’s omis- 
sions are often in the interests of clearness, if not absolutely 
required by the sense. In a large number of cases neither manu- 
script can be given the preference, both being right or both 
equally wrong. B has the smoother, easier text. A is occa- 
sionally found using a nominative for an accusative, or a singular 
pronoun for a plural, while B is in general better in the matter 
of forms. As to roots, A rarely has a different root from B for 
the same meaning, but in general differences in roots are confined 
to the common confusions fi with V’, "§ with ah, 8 with &, with 
h, & with 0, etc., A usually preserving the better reading. B 
shows a decided preference for a-long instead of short, especially 
in the case of 3, for which guttural it evinces considerable 
fondness. 

The evidence supplied by a comparison of the tables of con- 
tents is not in itself decisive. To the thirty-five titles of the older 
manuse“ipt the younger adds eleven. Five of these—Nos. 3, 16, 
31, 35, 36—are scattered through the manuscript. The remain- 
ing six appear at the end. The place of each seems to have been 
determined by the ecclesiastical calendar, in accordance with 
which the contents of both manuscripts are arranged. But num- 
bers 25-28 of A, in which the calendar order is not observed, 
are correctly rearranged in B. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that, while B is a corrected 
and amplified manuscript of the synaxarium, it is not the imme- 
diate descendant of A, and probably not a direct descendant of 
A at all, but comes through a collateral line from some ancestor 


of A. 
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The numerous modifications that the monument has under- 
gone in passing into the Ethiopic form suggest the propriety of 
prefacing the text with an epitome. 

Paul comes to Macedonia, and, taking up his abode with 
Tamerénos, preaches the new righteousness and the doctrine of 
virginity. Thekla, the betrothed of Tamerénés, from her window 
hears his discourse and believes. The importunities of Tamerénds 
and her mother only strengthen her new convictions. She escapes 
by night to the house of Paul and sits at his feet. For a week 
these visits continue. At the end of this time her mother dis- 
covers her and tells Thekla’s lover, Tamerénéds, who must thus 
be another than the entertainer of Paul. Unable to move Thekla, 
Tamerénds denounces Paul to the governor, who seizes him and 
orders him to be burned. Paul escapes death—how, is not quite 
clear—and is cast out of the city. Thekla’s mother now renews 
her importunities, pointing to Paul’s supposed fate as discredit- 
ing his teaching. When Thekla remains steadfast, her mother 
denounces her to the governor, as disobedient in refusing to 
marry. Repeating her refusal before the governor, she is sen- 
tenced to be burned. The maidens of the city bring fagots, and 
the fire is kindled. Thekla makes the sign of the cross, rain 
extinguishes the fire, and thunder deafens her judge. Upon her 
release her mother disowns her. Thekla meets a woman who 
owes her 1,000 pieces of money, and forgives her the debt, 
accepting only a few dinars. Meeting Paul’s attendant on his 
way into the city to sell Paul’s garment and buy bread for Paul 
and his followers, Thekla buys the garment with a part of her 
money and takes it back to Paul. She relates her experiences to 
him, and asks him to cut off her hair and disguise her as a man, 
which he reluctantly does. They then proceed to Thessalonica 
together. Thekla’s mother learns of this, and at her instigation 
another magistrate has Thekla brought back, and condemns her 
to the lions for disobedience and refusing to marry. At the sign 
of the cross, however, the lions become harmless and play about 
her feet, while she breaks forth into a hymn of praise. Mean- 
time the magistrate is mysteriously troubled all night and sends 
men, apparently the next morning, to bury Thekla’s bones. They 
report that she is alive. The magistrate himself comes and 
releases her, and entreats her to pray for the recovery of his 
superior and himself. She requires him to bring Paul to do 
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it. Paul is brought, and prays for them, and they are healed 
and believe. 

The recent discovery of the Acts of Paul in a Coptic version, 
among the Heidelberg papyri, has shown that the Acts of Paul 
and Thekla were originally part of that work. Like all the 
known versions until the Coptic, the Ethiopic form of the Thekla 
story shows little trace, after its first sentence, of its origin as 
part of a larger body of Acts. It stands somewhat apart from 
the Syriac, Armenian, and Latin, however, in being, not a mere 
version, but a very free reworking of the story, with numerous 
omissions, transpositions, and interpolations. So frequent are 
the writer’s divergences from the earlier type of the monument 
that the question arises whether the Greek (or its equivalent in 
some intermediate version, e. g., the Syriac or Arabic) was 
actually in his hands, or had only been seen or heard by him 
and was written up from memory. 

To undertake the creation of a text with so meager an appa- 
ratus as two manuscripts has not been deemed advisable. The 
text presented is therefore that of the older manuscript A, while 
the variants of B are collected in the footnotes. The only devia- 
tion from rigid fidelity to the text of A is in the spelling of the 
name of Paul, the usual 4w-°f: being substituted for A’s occa- 
sional Rw-frh: A more serious inconsistency in A is its spelling 
of Thamyris now *I°2Ph: and now FI: which latter 
appears uniformly in B. But A’s *9°&PN: is perhaps not quite 
a meaningless variation. In the first three occurrences of the 
name in the Book of Thekla it stands where a Greek original 
would have had a genitive, @aputpidos. The last vowel of 
FPLPh: may be a reflection of this. The remaining five 
occurrences of the name stand where accusatives and nomina- 
tives would have stood in a Greek original, again supposing our 
Ethiopic text to have had one; and for four of these A uses 
FPL nh: The persistence with which n appears in the forms 
of this name suggests the possibility that the writer is struggling 
with a stem, not in 4, but in v, like Sadapis Tarapivos; but of 
this the Greek manuscripts of the Acts of Thekla show no trace. 
An alternative explanation is to suppose that our writer worked 
under the influence of the Syriac version, and misread woz as 
-03,5°2—not an unnatural mistake. But Professor Néldeke, who 
has very kindly looked over the whole text for me, tells me that 
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he finds many points reflecting the influence of an Arabic ver- 
sion lying back of the Ethiopic.’ It seems to me probable that 
this intermediate version was nearer the Greek than the Ethiopic 
form. But the Arabic form does not seem to have been pub- 
lished, and so it has not been possible to follow up the suggestion 
of Professor Néldeke. Assemani (Bibliotheca Orientalis, III, 
p. 286) simply mentions a [ Vita] Theclae virginis et martyris 
as present in an Arabic manuscript of lives and martyrdoms of 
saints in the library of the Vatican. 

In the lower margins such of the readings of B as seem 
preferable to those of A have been indicated (q. 1., recte), and in 
some cases, where neither manuscript gives a satisfactory reading, 
one is recommended (1.), but A’s occasional obvious confusions 
of nominative and accusative have not always been corrected in 
the notes. The numerous and remarkable shortcomings of the 
older text have thus been supplemented and an intelligible text 
secured throughout. At the same time, as Professor Néldeke 
reminds me, we must not lose sight of the fact that the harsh 
and unconventional reading may in many cases be the true and 
original one. 

For permission to publish the text and for helpful suggestions 
on the form of publication I am indebted to Mr. Margoliouth 
and Mr. Budge, of the British Museum. Professor Néldeke, of 
Strassburg, and Professor Charles, of Oxford and Dublin, -have 
most kindly helped me on many doubtful points in the text and 
the translation ; but they are not to be held responsible for either 
text or translation as a whole. 

1A case almost analogous is that of the Ethiopic form of the first six books of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, which was based upon the Arabic version. There, however, a Coptic 


form of the Constitutions seems to have been intermediate between the parent Arabic ver- 
sion and the Ethiopic, which, as in the case of Thekla, was a free reworking. Cf. Harnack 


op. cit., I, p. 517. 
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OR hé. : MO4 : 


ORhd.1 MPA? hom: LAN: AM-fpeh: Of: tA 1 AV 
VC? ONKh : OBLIGE: OAL.2': MLCALP LTH: OL! 
ADH: £°LUC 1 O22?" Z0-'s COAAD? DANN : 20977": 177 
Sts APA: AMANAC : Ne-97* AA? CAP? : NAN : lo 
AL: AM ANAC? hho: Achkh? NCAFA : NLA : aD R-43' 3 
GAP HAATCAG  17°2: ANA ATH! AM ANAC: OE! 
12: ANA’: hav: 9247: ANA*: Ohav: Pa-I4: Phe PTs 
Do 1 ANE: OAT 2 97°: Oa": hav-077"s PPY°: ch 
ao: i: NAPE ANA ATH AMMAN! OE : 121 
ith : DAChE”: 7697°4: hav: BTODw-" 2 AA: Chor 
Nha: HAV: ? OLS 2 0977" 4 * APNLT : OL Rar-: PAu 3 
OP aA: Ate: AN? ORE: PH? OTN: OALA": AA 
MANAHC + Ne-972:hA? LIER: 1G hor: Aha : fear: av 
TVET AIST & NO-DT ALLT®: hho: COCK: hLOt + 
NO-33"? 2 hA: Chie 2 BAND. : NAPE: SOA?” s LW 
ds LI H2. 1 REPS o e-S72:hA? Al: SCAN OLAP 
he? 2 Alar : Rov-F : BAM 2 NiikAe” ? RAe-f-OP* 2 AT * 7,12 
AAG? AN? ATMMANAC ? hor: H°FH0UV' or + Ne-43: 1NCL7 


* corr.; prim. man. Ola: > corr.; prim. man. ch77F% : 
¢ MS. A fol. 31 verso. 4 corr. © corr.; prim. man. LALA ; 

1 ODL2: 2 AFP s 3 £°RVC: g. Ll. 4 @Oe 
WR: 5 OP O95 : 6 ATHA: 7 ANA: g. 1. SA 
Tr : 97. 4ANT: 10 aD; 11 MHD: 12 corr. 
13 O97» : 14 PAGP.: g. Ll. 15 AHD-AF : 16 ge. 
A : OF NY: 17 OD Ltt 18 |, REPT: 19 HT : 
20 CAVM. : 21 1, FQLATO™ ; 22 O£.09°0:: 23 FFs 


LATM : Ni : corr. 
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PRPT + hie : peor 1. 4A s NAN: AMANAC + Ne-93 
Reh? t AW: hoe Fk: B2AP*: AAT ANAL |1111 Ne-47? 
AA : LATAAS : OLATHE? Aha : A9-7FE : OF. 2 ADM, 
ANAC: £hore! + Ne-97*hA: LARS NATE! FLD s Ad 
Os oa: BAT: 1 09D s HILT & No-47: AT: AN: 
ANA: LRAAN®? : NAD REP: F467 dhe: OF Dw: LA 
Tr: 741 + Ne-b: Nh Nera: TAN: ATMANAHC + OF% 
7s EPR AAUN: FAP + No-d: AT: Aha? 2 42.78: the: 
PTETN: OFAO-N: TAHN! AMANAC + NOT? NAAT th 
ht AFOAN : OF727° 1 AN! FAP? OL VIAL AIT: 
AZFOON: OFFNC: Nh": AFH: AATMANAC ? TNA: Ah 
O :HAM-AN: ONZAbE?? 179"? + OAK: NASAPCAA 
O-ANT : NAT” 2 TRY? 2 NPD: ONAAZ: ANAL” + OA 
Oi: hAA: h2*: ONeAT: 1717 ¢ OWE + OHA? 17 
YR: AM ANAC? TAG: 00997" 7 : ALT: TOCH + OA 
APCP : Nhe: ANTE! FAP: ha’: hk 1 OPE + On 
LORZ HIE” : OOCR,” : ONF-472 IE" 1 ONSEPLL”: 
OULTAPTL”: Oh”) OAP WA: PAN”: TON: Aho: 
AON LF: BTELER * AM ANdC ¢ ATE! how: Ast Ach 
HN”: AA? SOCK? As ANMANAC : NAO: ONANO- 
A? : Cdeb”* 2 Ute  APAN! AMANAC ! APPL a: AR 
AATHI™ 7”: ALTRAAP OO : MAHA! 26.P¢-NO™ 2 ATEOC 


® corr. > corr.; prim. man. ONAMTR :? © corr. 
4 corr.; prim. man. NTF: © corr.; prim. man. NOW: 

1], PAt: 2 Aho: add.; g.l.,c. Mt. 5:8. 3 LAL 
P:¢q.1,c Mt. 5:8. 4 tr. LAE: OL: ATHANAHC: 5 g 
RATHIP: ; 6 OFhv%: g.l., c. Mt. 5:12. 7 OIL: |. 
4FL7n : 8 DLT: 9 ADANT : 10 OFDL7 : 
11 Ah: corr.; c.1 Cor. 7:11. 12 OHg-r: 18 MALT : g. L. 
4 tr, ha: HAA: Ll. AAAT: 15 NA : 16 Ha? : om. 
17 HF : g. 1. 18 OCR, : 19 DHE6.PC : 20 mHTAa 
TL 21 Witt: om. recte. 22 H&A. : 23 AOML0 : 
g. Ll. 24 ANA: 25 MANarf, ; g. 1. 26 CEP: 27 @ 


ARMAT HOM : 28 ATRAOPaM: 1. ATRAAPAM;: 
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Par- + DAAGA: HAFPCHO : AEPCHO™ : ANNO: HAd. 
RB. Lor-': APN? : Aan? + Whey? : C41: BAA Nor“: 
ANASP : DAAO7: APA’: AATLP : OAKG7: 92?’ hA 
NAP + DAKG7: ADS: AD: ANAND: 19°L.": Ak! DAA 
Nh? + OUI: AAG: INCH: AGhar®: AAT? FAFINA" : 
OTAO-P*: 2: Cah: OF7PE : AN: CACN” : ATH: 4, 
N: CAA: WALTER? WALTNA: Aho: hon ACNN: 
HOt Ae” Ahr ADAPC’: ATE? AN: FAA? hor: h 
Ps OM: OT? PAA”: OCH: ONC" = OLOKA: Adk: 
OLACH : 09427: 66-4" + AQ ATOZ: Ah: AD 
APE? 2 Lt ATh : PooRh™ : 4% 2 APM 2 AM ANAL ! 
O257"AP : AIAN” : OFM 2 b2-Pyar: HATNA? AF 
PP" NPL: AMANAC + ONNCh2?: Sth PA” : 07 
GNN-7 17797? & OLAILZ? hA™?: OAND-"': ACHAN-?: 
AhAne” : OhaATNd-ONe : Nha: ANANAHC ! ADLA 
Ahh: NCAFA: hav: HOUNG HO 2 +9712: TOP = 
OTT OAAe ) Wht OWE: 625.1 ANAM ANAC ? ho: + 
24. HATH: : DUCA NS : OHMEHar-* : ha: ALN? : 
TANI’ : AANMANAC + hbk + OHNNA:A AA? 97% he! h 
2: AATMANALC De: Nd." ¢ OLA: ADRE” : 14.04: 


® corr. > prim. man. CAafFh: ‘ MS. A fol. 32 recto. 

* 6242 3 2 AchHN : g. I. 3 Aa, : 4 RALnaD; 
5 294: 6 C40: add. 7 0920; 8 ih: 9 Ach 
£:¢1. 10 ANNh :? gq. L. 11 792°: gl. 12 MAAN: 
g. Ll. 13 1, AGhaP ; 144 FAT INA : g. L. 15], Can: 
16 DATE: om. 17 Hae: g. L. 18 ATAIPC: 19 A} 
Ti ql. 20 PO: 1. PKA: 21 ONG: C: 22 WY} 
27: 06% : om. 23 ATAI°% + corr. 24 2b: ATT : TOR 
A: corr. 25 Aqihar ; 26 O¢-bham ; 27 1. PP: 
28 ODNCna™ ; 29 1, L2TUPA: 30 1, "FAG: 31 OA 
NM. : g.l. 32 ACANNG ; 9. 1. 33 ANAAHOD; g. 1. 34 @ 
ANTAP-9nar- ; 35 ATHAG : 36 He: OVNTHO™ ; g. 1. 
87 WT Ta 49}. : |, OTP}. : 38 MMe Par: ; 39 ANT ; 
40 TAHH: g. 1. 41 Hndeds 1. Med: 42 ADWR » add. ¢ 


RE3: 
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ANNES 7S: APT tARHhE * AN: OAT 2 74-7’: 
hae-47 3 hF toe 2 OP U:d-7 1 NAN: AM ANAC” 1 NOFA: 
$3.0 ¢ OAINO AT: SNA? AMAT: Aha? NCAFA: 
Hoom@ : 40: NAPEAT! : ONATT 2 AA! CAPR? ONATT : 
nowt : £.oe-: HOw’: SPs NATEAD: hops FhdZ : FTA 
ht APANO-AY tA APF" 2 OF ¢ OLA"! NFA! OF 
BAT ATO): ANA’ 1 4-64: NNLS1tha- s Aha : e7 
Ut AECL: AN ANAC ¢ OL: hor-¢PCP "1 AANA 
Nd.C ? 14-P% : MNES Eo + AAT ANACA”? AAN HCA 
PHATNA: OAL.: AAA: hOPHALO- : HAP UE : O2F. + OA 
Oh: FEPCP ? AAMANAC ? 14-249: NLS”: Oh 
GPS: Ano °: hav: FENN: ONA.TEPS. : BING 2 AH 
a2 AN: ADTory, 2 ATS 2 ANOS + OLN” 1 ADA? 
Moves”: Ahh: NCAA ADT: thie + TAH" + OLA 
22 ADO DN” s HZNNNO : Whe: DATES. : Nhat: N 
02: + DhOPA: PP PA:s FING: Nh: ATwO-AN*” + OA 
mh A THA: FON”? : HANA: Nhh, ? FOAN? Ahk”: 
Aho : 24202 AW: AN: APUPP + OAL? TPO : AF 
Ha 7’: : AATULANAC ? ADTO: 07": ANNAN? 7” 
Aho + OLALZ: ATCAR! 7°97: ATNANAC ? 7.910% 


* of. Isa. 53:13, John 6: 465. > corr.; prim. man. NATE 
AN :? © corr.; prim. man. (.% nar ; 4 corr.; prim. man. 
ATO-DN : © corr.; prim. man. TON: . 

1 AIF : 2 MATTE PC : gq. L. 3 APA: ATHANAC : 
add. 4 MONAT : DALAT : add. post NATEA : 5 A pro 
MNATT : g. |. 6 Hhi@: |. Hn0@: 7 £I°: om. 84 
cht: 9 AP? IND-K : 10 Aad} ; 11 OLON: 12 
FON: corr.; prim. man. A¥TaP ;? 13 ANA: g. 1. 14 AN 
LT na; 15 corr.; prim. man. AG¥2 : 16 AGP: #2 OC 
Pig.l 17 OAATHANALC : 18 O40: 19 Phebe: g. 1. 
20 ANLGTHO™ : corr. 21 APTOD 4: 22 2M: 23 @ap 
LDL 24 TAHH « g. l. 25 tr, DATONG: LAI : 
26 IAC : 27 DATO : 28-499": 1. TOTP: of. 
1 Cor. 7:9. 29 BR: 30 AMAN: g. lL. 31 THb7” 


M.: q. l. 
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Aha: APha: +P.002: Nhh,: PAA: AAT: Nhh.’:h 
APS: 7°39: BnO-p 2 ATLOOSD: PAA? 1°) 1: OHAM-AN: 
H°?: ae0e 2 Pe NIIP” + ANNA: PENN 2 AACA’: 
NCAFA+ OAL: AM ANAC? Ades he HATA | PEA 
Pla: AM ANAC 1 °997"F" : APE? LOCH + 


Ona’ s HLA ATH PAPO: OLA: AO-Aehs TAPS: 
MPA: OF PCT: LATE ASP ZCH" : Maran : LF: OO2R 
B22 (Ld 1 9798.4. 2 ARD-feh: TAC" : OLA: FATS 
eI OFAPR? ATE ihe”: WLdO-Hn" : OFOPN': NAN ¢ 
ONT: PAA: OWAN?: OAT? ATH: ATOCE : hovrhn 
Ps es OFFIC 2A]? OTA: WATE 2 ALTOCLE tA 
PUTE: PHDTs OTNAG,”: ANA: OTATL*® ¢ Ate? GHC 
BATE ASP STH" + Ohavy”: TA: AMPA + havn” : 
DAT” : FON? = NAN: OMZET : AOANT” : O2.FL84 : TF 
Al”: 4: 4O-teh : OF7/°AT : MPA: NMA : HOCH : OF 
AN: AGAR! : LFF: OT MASt VIh™ ? HIE! OALTIIC? 
2: AAG ADA ¢ O77"A: Ths: FAB" NMNAey: HOCH™ 
OAL" 2 PhO: As AOpen + ONRA": AAT: IIE 


@ corr.; prim. man. NAT : b prim. man. 9°37"T : 
© corr.; prim. man. £19°0 : 4 corr.; prim. man. DTATL: 
¢ Dillmann, Lez., s. v. niNte: cites the substance of this passage 
from the Synaxaria, for the 27th of the month Maskaram, thus: 
DUA : AOR : LF: NM s HOCH : 


1 PAA: MALT : corr., g. l. 2 MA(L: om. recte. 3 BL: 
4Pr: gl. 5 1G Ana: g. 1. 6 ARMADA: om. 7 4G-0: 
q. I. 8 Witte: gq. L. 9]. HPA: 10 MPA: g. |. 
1 tr, AKI: LAT + 12 96,2: 18 OT: g. I. 4 
TEAC : 15 OFRI°0: 16 Hae: q. 1. 17 HESO-H : 
18 OFIPN : 19 WANT : @ om. recte. 20 corr.; prim. man. 
AMPnt : 21 (I: gq. L. 22 @ om. 23 WTNTE. : add. 
ay : 24 AKT oil : 25 1, Hha ; 26 MnavrH : 
27 AOFT: 28 TAI”: gq. l. 29 AGPAHT : add. OI: 30 + 
aC: g. l. 31 ASP: 1. NORE: 32 Pin: 1. OP: 33 4 
42: |. O88: 34 HOC? : om. 35 ODL): 36 Tih: 


37 corr.; 1. AR: 38 ADHT : 
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10: Sav: AI) OFA: ANA?: AIév- : Mornes.’ + 
OT ihe : ASM-feh: Ne-d : HEAPS : F7IAN: OLA‘: 20, 
CF + OLALE + ANAC? PUCZ: hie: har: A LAAT’: 
O72 T 2 HILT hho: e-b*: ANA’: HLINC: TAH’? 
AMANAC ? OF ho": ha: NchFh: OAL: ANANAC = 
OLA: NOT ATE! MPAA: That! ATE! FERS! 
Het: OFZP4, = hho: Ned: Ath: Hea”: AANANA 
GC: DAACHA: CALA: OULUNE® : NATkAU: : OLALL: 
OLAP A”: OF CAIN: O28 90H": OL OM-F 1 Hikh:?: BCh 
NM: Nh2Eotk: ANI: FAY: OL 2A: CAh: haw: 176 : Haw 
MOP :APNST’ : DATA? : OAAP?: ho: ADAS.: 
AMLANAC : Aha? CAFRA = hav: As: HaopM@: Cah: 
NAD: how: WAU: HoT As Baovw-j,” « hha: AGed 
22 ONha® : AU! OFAN? VNC: 2.PP” 1 hav: PRP”: 
ha: DA.PT ? DAALOT ? DAE 1 OAULAL: OANLco 
Tht OWAMALA” : OALTAOAe” 1 DA,OAART” : OA DAA”: 
EPCT? DALNA”: AGLI: FHC: ANCHFA™ * ADM,AT = 
DAPH : 1? : PHA? NZ? MPAA: ThO-C*: wo 
TINA = NU! ANIL 1 Bw Ds ROP! : OAPAD”: OATH! 
TSP 2 FPAAF  AGRB" 2 0812. 6.6! OHLT 2 hh! 


#60: MS. A fol. 32 verso. b prim. man. (NA :? 
© prim. man. “WANT : 4 prim. man. FONC : © corr. 
f of, Rom. 8:38. 

1 Oran: 2 corr. BAA: 3 AT6U:: © om. 4h 
a0: pro @ 5 1.07: 6 tr. h2i: ATHAL: 7 AL 
AAT +? 8 ANA: g. L. 9 TAHH: 10 DRAI"Y: g. |. 
11490: 1. FANT: 12 HRP ; 18 OLHAT : 14 wg. 
ALL: g. 1. 15 MLRI"0: 16 ML-TI42N : add. 17 @ 
C9CP : 18 Hitt: gq. L. 19 AOPPHAT : g. |. 20 M om. 
21 Hie: g. lL. 22 GADD) 23 WM om., recte. 24 4p 
Eigl. 25 Pep; 26 MAILA: 1. OAFLA: 27 @ 
TAOY : 28 DAMPAART : g. I. 29 WANAA: g. I. 30 @ 
om. recte. 31 AALAND: ACHE: 32 HD : 33 tho- 
C: $4 tr. A97: Dwwy ; 35 DPTAD : 36 TAA : 


g. I. 87 AZIZ: 1. NORB: 
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Ot: 4@-neh : O2ZDNF"' : OAINAZD: LF: OFM, : 2O-0-: A, 
APP SID 1 O2R0-OP :AFPS’I7N: OF he 2 177 s ANE 
NATH : AND 2 OF? s APUNA' s AO-feh: HENAP : ThA, : 
OPLAMHAUt FTPUCT  OAAT : OFU? AAP? DASAL’: TF 
Obh OF hO-C : ALU: = HIS" sHTNA +? ODA? LY: I 
PIN: OLA: ATHATE : PFT? TNA, HAVO 2 772 th 
PANE: 99CZ?? PITA? OATANAL” : OhoPh': ASO 
NA”: TNA, = OFA: hC?: ETT": ANAN”: HAGAN 
OF = OLA! FPSIN:ATAP OR” 1 AD-AE? Nhh,: Ld 
OD": OF APA HEE GAP? s NNT” 2 972": OOM”: 
OCP ? ONECY 2 O°L.28” + OPLAT™ : OF 299” 2 LEN = 
OTe: MPA: OChh: ONFCH: AN? Si-Fh: OF,2-2N" : 
O2ATH” : AN”: Seth” = OAM: OCPE : ON4-2E”: w 
A.22e" : O°LAT?E : OhNhnNe® : 09977": AVE = ONh 
Nah? : Ana: ALD”: OATTIIL NIT? VIL” = OF 
POE: FPSPHA*: OMA" : OZ 1 VE 2 D977 1 OF1C = 
OLAS? WNhA, : HORA 2 Of 1 Nd? PCO”: AT! ATA 
TE? : ODN: ADATL? TAH" = AU: 2 APPT" 2 AL. 
28 APD: OO8.O-7 A 2 ARE: ADALL UO « 


* prim. man. OFNIS : 


1 corr.; prim. man. O2ZhF: 2 19°49 : 3 ANALTH: 
om. HE 4 AP-HNRA: g. I. 5 AAG: W om. recte. 6 @ 
Tho-€ : 7 MAIS: gq. 1. 8 AI: corr.? g. lL; prim. 
man. ag?.s 9 HFIZTL : 10 om.; |. DA-TNAL : 11 @ 
AIPM: om. 12 DASMONALLA : 18 hC: 4 GePTh: 
q. lL. I ANAN: gl. § 16 ATAIEE: 17 2a AO. : g. 1. 
18 OTIEA : 19 $AaD; gL. 20 7, ANF: 21 FIG: 
q. Ll. 22 maDMyH : corr., q. |. 23 OCP : ONE : OILER : g. 1. 
24 W°7ZAT: gl. 25 OFGIF: cf. saprtos. 26 om.; |. @ 
WLELN : 27 om. 28 @ om. 29 ONC: g. Ll. 
30 MELE + g. L. 31 OHNE : g. 1. 32 ONAnNnoP(): g. 1. 
33 A om. 34 WATTST2L : q. Ll. 35 #72: g. l. 36 ig” 
oth : 37 M om. 38 0004; 39 AWNELS : 40 At 
ar: add. 41 1, TAHH: 42 (LOLS? : 43 DQI: 


44 om. 15 DQ: 
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ONPA': SIAL? TAP’: DANS? : AW-DN = OLA, : arheF7 > 
ae APRAP : OTPNAP: ARD-feA = OLA: ahe77: 
ALD-eD APTA PIM ATE! OPT: UTAN 3) HAP 
RAN: AAT? OAT 2 UIC AATAEET ! LAL 2 PF ON 
Ab7'?: £427: NhhF! OFFIAZ? ANE 1 A@AN”? : PFT 
TIHTNA: AID = OLN: AO-neh: ALT? 242A": AD-ANE? 
0°00 : £.P2.4s ANMANdC ? OHO0F6D : PS. 2 OLA? 
WN- 2 OP oF) ? ChE 2 94,2 hawPt Phy” = OL: FAP? 
ADCP’! AP AT: OFF 2 B22 NCE: Ot: Chl? OA 
O-O2P°: ATA: OFF: ONAWZ": OM” : O7NF + NU? 
OPAIP™ : Nato 2 ARM feh : AW-be-F-": hha : a07¢.): 
P30 2 ADDU: *§ DAFN 2 UN : oPe77” : OLN : PTNC : 1 
1G 2 hAT ? HALA” ! AO-dE-F : AW-bAP” 1 hP'UICT: 37” 
he? POP : chord. : DADM-bhe 1 ATH? TNA 1 GU: : POF: ARO 
heh: HA@-92.50-" 1 OF Z.00" 1» IL.EGU 1 OTN 2 NW: & 
DAP ST” 17: AMPA! OFA! AMPA? GU 2 ChE? 
Pi Chh: PP: AAP ALA? O°. 2 ATH: FOAL = OF 
LA? ANAND.” : An. Sieh. ADAS? NE? AeaAY™ : NCA 
h* 2 9°ha07” : HA@-fpeh: BANA: Nho™: ADA? APPT? 
OP LC HOA: PATRAS) EP t NAVWET = Oho 


* HTAHH : ? >’ ADAM :? ¢ MS. A fol. 33 recto. 
4 Dillmann refuses to recognize At: man, given by Ludolf in 
his Lexicon, cf. Dillmann, Lexicon 771. 


1 MAPA: add. LAU: gq. 1. 2 TAP: 3 OFL : 4 he 
ues 5 OLibir: Hine: g. l. 6 PIT: gl. 7 HTAHH : 
q. I. 8 AONE: g. 1. 9 AAWTZ : 10 MANALL : 
11 90: 12 ADAM: g. 1. 18 esen: g.l. 14 292: 
q. lL. 15 NOP: STPPYAL: ql. 16 WANC? : 17 MCT: 
q. I. 18 £0: 1. RN: 19 MN IVZ : 20 9D-2:: 21 @ 
OW: 1. OHA : 22 tr, AD-OTT : ARM-ieh: g. |. 23 corr. 
24 ANUA: om. H: 25 DAD-BAP : 26 HID-ALGU: 1. Hi 
D-OLGU-: 27 MRaP ; 28 1, OAF°OT : 29 ANAND. ; 
q: l. 30 7 om. 31 corr.; prim. man. ACHE. : (ACANT :?) 


$2 OYA 9} : 33 NOT eL ; 34 H suppl. corr. 
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ASTNAU APO VAL HTT ihe HANAADS: OLTL: 
OPINATL’ ! OHAPZL: UN, APALY ? OACTA: Ot : DN 
hn? : ON,¢0': ANNAN: As? WAAPV CZ: AN: Wwe"? ANTE: 
GAP? = DATAL?: ADATH, ¢ OFPOT: Lat: 7.1L + A + 
OALT Nl 2 a00F7 : OFA: AoPne77 : D.Chyue: AD : 
NE": AT14-07 2 APA: WATE ATE? TALL” + Awe : 
AW-bfht : Nha: AM-FEN: ARM-peh : Aho: ANL?ST: + 
oF? 2 APACAS : Nha: ALAPR" ¢ OLA: apes? : 
LOCO-P*: O£0-ICP : AMPA: OF 1A7? SSIALD : 4 
Nh: VAP: ANN: PO-CEL.°: bpM : OAL 1 42-7: OONLT” : 
OLCAS” : hav: PO-b2P : ANANG”: A@AN + O74 : 
Us ¢ DAO-2P.” : BSIVA HORE? UIC? OAL: ONL: w 
4E-t” : 60M & ODZEA ts MPA 2 °C” 1 OAMS® : oF 
C2 OLN? /°OCI: ha: AeS7  OAING,Y : HO-7 : 04 
Md? Naw: C7292 = OL! MAE: 0077! LLP = ACA”: 
hAP’AOAY ? DAD-bh: * AANAY 1 OWS 2 hOTHP : O71N4G-”: 
NIU: = OLLAP : AMPA: °LhFOAN7-” : 092.00 : HALO 
A 2 0°02: OCOD,” = OF Ae”? MPALAP ITE 1 TB 
CO-7” : AAP! AND-A: OA LOAN : OAIL4.: Wht hat”: 
22.476"? = 024.00 = Maney”: OF”: MPATANPA" : 


® prim. man. 9°,2:778 : 


1 suppl. corr. 2 MOP XHOT: |. WOPIHATZ: 3 Nike 
4: 9.1; add. OAF*HnGTt 490.2; 1. O12: 5 Ann 
Mi gl. 6 Z prot 7 wGgZ: q. lL. 8 DATZ: g. | 
9 OFPST : 1. OFF*00T : 10 BENZ: g. L. 11 AIHA : 
pro ATH : 18 : 12 ATD40: 13 $90: 1 TAM: 14 AN 
LCs 15 om. 16 ADPACAKE : 17 AACPL : 18 £, 
O-CW-P ; q. |. 19 (D-C4 i q. Ll. 20 OTN LT : 21 @ 
om. 22 AHPNE : 23 DAD-2H: gq. l. 24 NLT : 
25 W464: g. lL. 26 Z: add. post MPA; 27], ACH : 
28 MAVLZ: 29 W CA: 30 MTN: g. L. 31 ofa? ; H 
FOUL: gq. I. 32 2O-COLNE + g. |. 33 OTR: 34 A 
PH : 35 TPCALE : 36 corr. 37 Hie: AAT: g. 1. 
38 aD 2376 : q. Ll. 39 MOORAT : g. 1. 40 om. recte. 41 A 


NBA: g. lL. 
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AR AT t BY! 2 O5-F97? : HOV: TH 2 14bar*s NedaF-i' : 
OAL. : ADM ANAC : HAM-peh: SAN: ha: OAE : WAFS: 
AMANAC : ON LU th: ATA? : ANO-A: TH + ODA 
P47? Whe AAT 1 N94 4a: NCAFA + ODA : 17,1: 
PACE? Whe? AAT’: APAOAY : OHFa0 : NFar® : APAMNL’ s 
DATEA: Whe’: AAT": 0299": 206°: OhR OPP": AUNT”: 
AUN: : GP ho77 : hha: hAG AE: ADAS? AINCT * ADA 
Nd.l 1 MP7 + AU? OF28": OZ0000" + MOPRAT: Wine"? 
MPA: AANA AAT AATH AAN HEZALS : WALLA th 
7: OTA: ATHAL LTE? DALTHLNZ *t APR: INCE: 
AIT’ 1 At 

OLA: MPAA? OA IPA: OA": VIC? OW 
APN”: FING? CANT: NAAT? APE? TELE 2 TRG? & 
OTA: MPA: ANE: TET UTELEL : OTA: Lat: 
NAT 2 AW”: AVNATO” : AL”? ADL: he’? s ONY + FS, 
G22 OOUNF: : O4L.76": At: the ATL E  hhoosheu:: 
LNA : OF hE 1 Aha : 4EJ00-"| s ANAV Gs ANA: C4 
LP? AN: AMATO: AlN: AVP = ONT: TH 
Nd 2 OPA? LIT UTELE & OAP'U? CACT? CEhe 2 AS 
O-peh”: OTAMDF: OFA”! ALE: VAM? ANM,AL ? AD-fe 


2? > prim. man. AUG: © ver. tot. ras. 4 corr. 
© it|@&: MS. A fol. 33 verso. 

1 ALB: g. |. 2 O7E97: gq. 1. 8 774 TaD ; 4A 
acata : 5 Hh: q. 1. 6 AAT: g. 1. 7TAAT: gq. L. 
8 HEI": gq. I. 9 suppl. corr. 10 Hhe: g. l. 11 AAT: 
g. L. 12 MOPRA: corr. rec. q. l. 13 690: g. 1. 14 @ 
ARavaD ; og. |, 15 W908: g. 1. 16 WRAP: g, 1, 17 HE: 
g. l. 18 HLoLe: g. l. 19 ATE: q. I. 20 7, PON : 
21 AME: add. 22 @ om. 23 MAMLT: g. L. 24 HT. 
LLL: 25 AM: add. 26 OFA: MPA: add.; gq. l. 
27 DLE: 28 Hae: g. I. 29 30 ODLTT : 319 
LIOD* ; $2 ¢9,0-7 : 33 ANANOD; 34 CASE: 35 prim. 
man.; corr. rec. AERA: RON: g. 1. 36 prim. man. on.; 


suppl. corr. 
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hi: D204: 2.20! ALAC! ADM! DA.CANP’ = O£20- 
C2 ys Wes OAL: OAM. AN: ASM-feh 1 Ahar* : 
LALLP : OFAD-P : 1HD7: ANA: OLMLALP : O-)F-0%: fh 
Nh? APY? Gust FAG : W972 PAN: WAIT: PF 
17: HINAG ? OLALZL ! CAN)? OFHL 1 GP KA: ANA: A 
AL OLB: NZpar-"': Gu? CAL: AKA: Ad: ON 
ATH: £20: O-AMT” : PAN: OAS 1 BLP 1 het O 
AZ: ANN: ARM-feh: OFLA: THAT” 2 OUNF 1 MPA: 24, 
GO: OFP"AT ? Uh": PANDA: OTADF 2 ACLA: 4O-feh: 
AN: Uae? CALC’: AD-peh: PAU! OTMAe : hBA* Ail, 
AP? AM-feh ? A777: ONL”: ATLA HOA: Att: OCA, 
Th: hoo: OPW : hee”? AL OAT: EMEA”? AAT": 
O20,97 ? AN? FARACI-” : AATNICH? ANANAC = OLA 
22° AthZ : OOFEZ: Ott AAT: NA LON: ADH: AAD, 
ANAC? ANA” 1 OAALPP” AN: FAP «= hho: HAO-ANn: 
HW? FAP: OE! OAP PA”: OZhHET ? BING: HANK: AF 
tt OLALZ YE TIPYR”?  ATT ! OP2A7": OAPITZ” : OAT 
ah: OAR?” : howe” 1 AANA = OF APP” 1 4O-feh: 
OLA: A777: AMD VEIT” 2 PL4ah, 1 AT_ANd 
Cihho: AU MN: wae: orth” = OLALZ: PCATH, 


* of. Dillmann, Lexicon, 771. b RPK I? 

1 ARAIC : 2 WACh? : 3 DLOM-C: 4 om.; 1. 
nh: 5 OMT : 6 ALP: g. 1. 7 tho-sn : g. L. 
8 tr. HINAOD : DAI FTL: 9 Z om. 10 DiC : 11 pn} 
nomy.; |. 2h-ynar: 12 (Ni: @ add. ante GU: 13 @-Y] 
mt: 1, ot : 144 AMAS.: g. l. 15 pT : 16 &G 
2: q.l; om. & 17 Hh: g. I. 18 GANA: g. I. 19 ¢% 
LG: 20 GLE : 21 TAH : 22 suppl. corr. 
23 om. 24 1, AAT: 25 -TURiraD ; 26 1, ANOA : 
27 WK. L6.PF: g.l. 28 MHA :; om. AI” recte. 29 TWA: q. Ll. 
30 WPCRL: gq. Ll. 31 WAPTTL: g. l. 32 @ om. 33 9 
avy ; 34 DWATNC : 6.92: A7HANHC: add. 35 OTW PP; 
36 OLAA: add. 37 1. 72°79 Th. : 38 HM: g. L. 89 g 
Té%h: 
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A? DAPIFTHS! t ALNA? O4-AL’: 1H: ALTHUA? AML’: 
APH: 2268.2 PP OWE ATE HALT ONCH,’: OhorN: 
Whoo: FaatTh.: hh)? GAN? HALON: AhS! t O-h-F. TNO- 
Ag OM YLT TN, 2 BING 1 ADA? OLALZ ? 1% 
PL POL = OAhPT’: MPA: OTRAS: HEAD: ALTEF : 
AAU! OP: DATSEEP” : ATTL? OHAPCL  AAPC": hav: 
7g? PEA: BCA, s ODT: 1,12 ANS”: AO-ned: 
OL04 2 A977": ThA. OATES = OFFA? O29" 1 Oh 
Ks Ohh: PHATE” 3 

DAP OT 2h: haw: FHCAT : OFIET » NhET : OH 
be AN: 037: NAA: OF NU? 1s AN AROP: AUNT! KF 
6°: OTe PAU: ACAT™ * AP MA 2 °D,7747 1 PRC: 
TTECAL”  OFTEITL: OTANL” : AMAN : OLAA ? TD.7 
TAD? hh: VAOT = OAANNG™?-” 2 AA? TLL 2 ed 
TH = OL04: OF Nu ANT + AH? 296": ARP”: MPA: 
BON" s AP Ae 2 WAT 2 hh 2 AP RAP: OFPNAP = O2 
DAP : NAAeTE ? OHVUP : OAP KAP : AN: UN-*? aPeF7: 
OLA: MPA AP ker SOAR ATE t TTPLLL”! AD 
Lr OtTTertl® 1 OAM: ANE 1 AG-AN 1 PIT + TN 
As OFAMOF”: MPA! OTe HAN? Ar: AhALT-” 1 oo 
nae7e”*: CON: Nhe: EAE? COMO: OE? BNAhz” = 


* prim. man. TN4B :; te suppl. man. rec. * MS. A fol. 34 recto. 


1 P2A(1. 2) THA: g. I. 2 WAPI: g. L. 3 WEALN.: 
q. l. 4 Ave: 5 1. OWTT : 6 HATTON: om. hh: 
7 Gon: 8 & 9], PhPT : 10 @ om. 11 Att 
Z: add. 12 And 3? 13 Al} : 14 Wb2ZR: corr. 
15 TAFE + 16 MAI°ST : 1. AFY°'OT : aut potius NOL: 17 
AA: g.l. 18 $P0LU : 19 990: g.L. 20 tr, PRAT : Mm 
$A; om. U: 21 TTPERZ: g. L. 22 OTG0. : 23} om. 
prim. man.; suppl. corr. 24 SP0LU : 25 690: g. 1. 26 AB 
aDq° ; 27 O6-N: 1. ORN: 28 DEAT : 29 dh : 
30 om. 31 tr. AYE: DkAn : 32 THAR, : 33 om. 
34 OTTPHTE : g. I. 35 MANLK: om. AW: 36 OTW TOF : 


37 ARAN : g. |. 38 O7AIP : 39 C90: 40 O.P4ih + 
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APAL. 2 0,977 2 OAP he's WAECU & OLA: PIT: 
TNA = OLA! OE 2 hes) 2» ACALD : ha: +247 2 
OLA: Nha: CAP PEP: ATT? TEA, 4 OLA: OA 
ov o4FF: ATHAD *? ACHL'’: WLLAGT : hes PLP: Oh 
Pith  ATNAT : O2N « O1/°AP : OOL.LP : OAT: 
2 Ps OATNAT® = OAP'U: AN: NRde PAE 2 Whe? 
Pik: DASHA" : AEHT? ALPE: HON? : Nha: Ar: 
oO rrat” s ChANTAP CH: PAPA" = OAPATER.? AT 
ay" : how: Aehh: OAL: AMANHC : OANGA : P- 
Pe tA? BCEAL: 76: 3.0% ONAN : TEI 
ch’® = Mavfpears AAA? OALP”® 2 HLENASP : Whe? : Ad 
Ot = OON: CALP: Whe”: Ad-PT ? £F7%he 1 O19. AE 
GA + LAhAP : OF7107% + 4.2 A167 = OLALA: AF 
At tAPPY: OAAT TAAL? OTH? DAF 2 EAP 2 AA 
MANAG? HAPS? : 1.2 2 1VAe”? 1 APPLaP : GAP’: OF 
ZA 2 AFA: GAP: ADNAN! WA, oOW-F s HIN = 1° 
COP LZ Nah: SA? Othe” : Hor dtEFoP-” 2 HINA 
AAC? OAT HODES: WINE 1 AAAA™: haPHSO- : NACA 
Su-: ONAP AAU: : OFA? 1122 AT? AN: AoP7hp: : Nha: 
ONALA” s ONTNK® s ONFP NE: AUNL A: PINE NODE» 
Ald: Othe”: hy: Oj: PS: Oh? s 6.9E 2 As 
AMANAC! ORE: ANA: ForhA: On7: ANA? OAATC 
A? = OATH AMANAC ? PE? Oho: 4Adt?: OAT 2 FF 


1 WAR Hr: g. 1. 2 HALCU: g. Ll. 3 JPET: Q. lL. 
4 ACALN. : corr. 5 OThir : g. I. 6 tr. ey) : W-AFE : 
7 ACAL: 8 he: 91. O¢NnT: 10 DIPAP... DAF 
NNT: om. 11], MOGNNT : 12 ON: g. 1. 13 ODT 
aD'y 5 146 DAP APR : HTT : CAN: NTAPCT : PAPA : add. 
prim. man.; om. corr. 15 dhytory ; 16 ACHAT: 17 § 
om. 18 -TT6 ch : 19 ZONLP : 20 At: gq. 1. 
21 PAW : 22 MY: g. 1. 23 AD 24 wir: q. 1. 
25 Ho-les : 26 NOAA : 27 ONPLA : 28 @ om. 
29 MF: g. L. 30 Al. ATH: 31 ANA: g. 1. 32 MI 


Ar: g. 1 
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Pht hav: PO-+F' 1 PH: OLNAA: ANCAP : Nha: 
hoot: ANARS? : O@ZE!: O907': At’? NAP: Af-v-': 20 
22 OP8.0 15.2: OFAS®: Vie: OE: AN: ODAL : Mav 
70? PS.0 2 hh§e: OWE: PFO: Ah: OrHtOI?””: 
Ok : 056" s HALAL ah”? RANT : AdAT" &§ DATE 
A: MANA: AAT? OANEA: O77: ATNAT’ : AN? ANAT: 
DhAho tt: DAN: PLAST: AAN! ODA: 009761: PSN 

OUI? FAT" tA? TRA, 1 MPA! OFA: HLCAL®s 
Aho : NAOP ! ALPE! OAAPL : VAMT : hha: ANAP” = 
Wis 2 09% 2 FAZ-P”s OF Nv": ANN? AN? R90" 2 AX 
OP 3 bb? dA ALAR” : DALAL HELO’ OL» 
hen” : CAR? SRV: AMPA? hoPh : ATCA” 1 FPN: 
OIA :hAPsUrk: mpg = OPN: ChO-4.* : CHE - 
P*: Zhan?” : ALOK = OFT: 1 42 Whe 2 P37: O7IC 
Piha: VADT : HEO-* = OL Ae 2 aes: Fh: O 
APCo-: CLA: Afeh *! AMANAC ? HALA.” s ADM,A 
ht HAP AN, O422N : OANE.Ch.?” : hha: APAar”* sh 
NADA! : OAPs AGNAT® : ATOYE 2 70: ANN: OY = 7 
2: 9A. ORAL. * AOE 2 DASA: Hh”: aPeF7 2 HAAN : & 
7 2 199° ANP & OFAC? MPA: ATA : AANL: OA 
OA! Wel? : 10771 ALA? RAP AA ALPRANT? : 


* corr.; prim. man. OPNCH. : > corr.; prim. man. ANA. : 
¢ MS. A fol. 34 verso. 

1 9°M-34; g. L. 2 AAA: SAI: g. lL. 3 AVeET: add. 
41. MOCT: 5 del. man. rec.? 6 994; g. L. 7 fil: 
8 AGI": g. |. 9 om. 10 MOPTI7Y : 11 ODché : |. 
ang : 12 HeENté?’ch: om. A. 13 QAOTH: 14 40 
Ot = q. 1. 5 1. OCNAT : 16 POAT: g. L. 17 HPA: g. lL. 
18 HEAL : ¢. I. 19 Pola: 20 GIP: g.l. 21 9p 
ALU: : 22 690: g. l. 23 1, AAT: 24 dhe: 25 4 
607: 1. 0607: 26 HT2HAP : 27 OILI1: 28 cht: 
29 CALP : 30 M2ZnNP : 31 Fd : 32 OhBCa™ : g. 1.; 
33 HAI. : 34 WDZEh. : 35 DFMNLCH. : 86 Aad ;; 
om. AJ 37 MAT: AM: gq. l. 38], OF-NNT: 39H 


nL: 40 994: 1. 802: 41 AHP: 42 ¥ om. 
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ARD-feh : OA: BAA. AOA NO: OLA: Viet AIFIth 
nr: AWN + has AWO-OLP’ : 0719.4: AOKI1ue + OTN 
he's AW: Neel’: DAD-FLjor-2°: O12. ENI™2 hOKP Te’ = 
DAP?! 042.10 : B20-bP* : ARMfeh + OharZh"” : 4O-fe 
he: DRAG! AOA? WheL" : oPe77 + HA90" : AXaP” : Any 
Us: DADA? HA": OF fv? 1 442-R" : HLTH E + OL 
OO": NAb ars Maa’: Aehkh: NCAPA”? + AFA: FA 
P + h°hd? OAT + 


The translation that follows is in general based upon the text 
of A. Where the readings of B have been followed, or where the 
readings of both have been displaced by a conjectural emendation, 
the fact is duly indicated in the footnotes of the first margin. 
While some other of B’s readings are translated in these notes, 
the notes are not designed to cover all the significant variants of 
B. These textual notes are referred to by superior numerals. 
Superior letters refer to the critical notes which occupy the 
second margin. The proper names of the Ethiopic are given in 
their usual English forms, the only exceptions being Tamerénos 
or Tamerénes (for Thamyris) and Walda Giyorgis, in both of 
which it seemed desirable to imitate the Ethiopic closely. For 
the sake of uniformity, however, the former name has been thus 


1 UADS: 2 Aw-3% : 3 AOOI>EU:: g. I. 4 de om. 
5 Rez: g. 1. 6 M om. 7 AOO PTE « g. 1. 8 Wé5M. : 
q. l. 9 DRm-0P : 10 MaPR% ; g. l. 11% om. 12 HO 
90: g. 1. 13 AGaDq? ; 14 WAKZ: g. l. 15 GPALU: : 
16 QI : 17 OhLM. : gq. l. 18 giPaD ; 19 ADLA: 
20 WAI}. : EPO: Nha? : ALAN: HCATA > NOV: 60-0: ATLA: AI? 
77? 3 3G: OPT: ATNCH: OAL: 22C2N: add. 21 om. — © 


OTL : AHRAGDP : TCH: PPA: OANA: Hee: (1. NS :) DMLATE : ((. 
"HMATE :) ONCE » add. 





Professor Néldeke, who has examined the Ethiopic proofs, kindly furnishes 
the following additional notes: P.72, note 7, omit J. ¥.27h: note 13, omit g.l.— 
P. 73, omit note 15; note 26, add q.1.; note 36, omit qg. 1.; note 41, read q. l. for 1. 
n.d. : —P. 74, note 2, omit gq. .—P. 75, 1.7, read AHIJ°SPN: 1. 14, read 
AgPAHT : note 31, omit 1. AORP: note 2%, omit 1. 0}P : —P. 76, note Ui, omit 
l. ANT : note 19, omit g. 1.—P. 79, note 9, omit 1. OFIJ°00T : —P. 31, note 11, 
omit l. 2h-}nav : —P. 84, note 2, omit qg. l.; note 37, omit gq. 1. 
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far transliterated in the form in which it first appears in the 
Ethiopic of A, viz., Tamerénds. While the eight occurrences of 
the name in A are evenly divided between the two forms, in B 


Tamerénes always appears. 
C4 


THE BOOK OF THEKLA. 


The Book of Thekla. When Paul was preaching in all lands,’* he 
came to Macedonia” and abode in the dwelling of Tamerénés.° And he 
said as he was teaching and exhorting them: We have come to preach 
the kingdom of heaven, with the word of God. Blessed are they who 
believe in their heart in the son of God, that Jesus Christ, namely the 
Savior of the world, who appeared in human flesh, although he was God 
became man that he might save men; and that he might make the dead 
to live he died and on the third day he rose; and that he might heal the 
sick he suffered much for men; though he was God he became man and 


land add. A, B. 

®The Ethiopic begins hardly less abruptly than the others; the Greek has ’AvaBalvov- 
ros IlavXov els "Ixbmov wera THs Puyhs ; the Syriac oe wakes fon woth rc 
Cun2099 92 Loo (“When Paul had gone up to the city of Iconium after his persecu- 


tion,’ Wright) ; the Armenian, ‘‘ Paul was coming on his way up to the city of Iconium after 
his persecution’’ (F. C. Conybeare); and the Slavonic, ‘‘ When [once] Paul came up,”’ ete. 
(Bonwetsch). This abruptness is fully explained by the presence of the Acts of Paul and 
Thekla in the recently discovered Acts of Paul. First written as part of a larger work, 
including the (spurious) correspondence of Paul and the Corinthians, the Acts of Paul and 
Thekla, the martyrdom of Paul, and, if Harnack is right (Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der alichristlichen Literatur, N. F., V, 3, p. 101), the story of the healing of Her- 
mocrates in Myra by Paul, and the history of Paul’s fight with beasts at Ephesus, the story 
of Thekla was used separately in celebrating the anniversary of the saint and thus became 
current as an independent work. That the popularity of the fragments soon exceeded that of 
the complete work is evidenced by Tertullian, a quarter of a century after the Acts of Paul 
were written ; for he seems to know the story of Thekla’s teaching and baptizing as a work 
by itself. Still it is not impossible that by his eam scripturam he means the whole Acts of 
Paul, for which in any case his famous deposed Asiatic presbyter must be held responsible. 


b Macedonia: With this name we are introduced to a new geographical setting for the 
story of Thekla. The whole list of Asiatic places—Iconium, Lystra, Daphne, Antioch, Myra, 
Seleucia — disappears from the narrative, and with them the local color so skilfully detected 
by Professor Ramsay (The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170, Part II, chap. xvi) 
and Mr. Conybeare (Apology and Acts of Apollonius, etc., pp. 49-60). The writer evidently 
understands Macedonia to be a city, and thus decisively disclaims any familiarity with that 
part of Europe. The only other place mentioned is Thessalonica, which is made to do duty 
‘for the Antioch of the traditional form of these Acts. The story is thus made to fall—we 
can hardly suppose consciously—-in a later missionary journey than the Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and Armenian contemplate. The change of names is doubtless due to the greater 
familiarity of Macedonia and Thessalonica. 


© Tamerénds is the Ethiopic’s substitute for the Onesiphorus of the earlier form of the 
Acts, and conspicuously illustrates the poverty of names which is characteristic of this 
Ethiopic reworking. For the six place names of the Greek the Ethiopic has but two; while, 
instead of nearly a score of personal names in the Greek and early versions, the Ethiopic 
has only three. Demas and Hermogenes, Paul’s false companions, disappear in the Ethiopic, 
as do the sons of Onesiphorus, his wife Lektra (Arm. Zenonia), Titus, Theokleia (who is 
called simply the “‘mother of Thekla’’ in the Ethiopic), Castelius (Syr. Castelus) the gov- 
ernor, Alexander, Tryphena, and Falconilla. In Tamerenos we obviously have a corruption 
of Oduvpis, the name of Thekla’s betrothed, possibly due to Syriac influence. Further, the 
description of Paul and his meeting with Onesiphorus are lacking here. 
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showed patience that those who believed in his name might be patient 
and inherit the kingdom of heaven, and stand with him and with his 
Father, whose are the counsel and the wisdom and the might of God. 
Blessed are they who make poor their soul, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are the righteous, for they shall inherit life. Blessed 
are they that mourn now for their sin; them shall the righteous admon- 
ish.! Blessed are they who hunger and thirst now, for they shall be 
satisfied in all their prayer when they pray unto God in their affliction. 
Blessed are the doers of charity, for to them belongs mercy with God. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are they 
who make peace and reconcile,’ for they shall be called children of God. 
Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall hate you for 
righteousness’ sake; rejoice at that time and be exceeding glad (Matt. 
5:3-12; Luke 6: 20-23). Blessed is the man that follows the command- 
ment of God, and renounces the desire of this world. Blessed art thou, 
if thou dost leave thy substance and dost follow the command of God. 
Blessed is the woman who does not marry, but renounces this world, 
and the virgin who does not marry, but remains by herself (1 Cor. 7:38), 
saying unto God that he who marries is the portion of Gehenna. And if 
a woman has married in ignorance, she shall remain with her husband, 
and a man also with his wife (1 Cor. 7:27). But if he marry another, he 
is the portion of Gehenna. But if thou dost follow the admonition of 
God, thou shalt inherit the kingdom of heaven. But know that the 
wealth of this world is vanity, and its life is vanity, and its gold and its 
silver, vanity, and he who loves it and he who trusts it; and beyond all 
else is pride evil, for the proud God sets at naught. 

Be not like all gentiles who draw near unto God with their mouth, 
but their heart is far from God (Matt. 6:7). Because of them(?), ye shall 
not hate your enemies, and those who love you ye shall not love (Matt. 
5:43, 44). But if ye love him who loves you, ye do no more than other 
gentiles (Matt. 5:46). But if your enemy hunger, feed him; and if he 
thirst, give him drink (Rom. 12:20); and if he be naked, clothe him 
(Matt. 25:36); and if thou hast one garment, divide with him, and clothe 
him. And if thou doest this, thou shalt gather and pour coals of fire 
upon his head. And when thou seest thy neighbor’s property thou 
shalt not spend it upon thyself, and thou shalt not covet it (Exod. 20:17), 
and thou shalt not say, If I live I will gain all this; for thou dost not 
know when® thou prayest, that when a house is full of gold and silver, 
the thief comes and robs it, and leaves it bare (Matt.6:19). Thus there- 
fore ye men also know not the time when judgment will come from God 


10r “comfort,” “encourage;” if we are to assume a Greek original, it 
probably had rapaxanécovory. 
2 Or become reconciled one with another. 


3MSS., “where.” It is suggested that in the Greek text lying more or 
less remotely back of the Book érov and éwef may have been confused. 
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and he will take your soul away (Luke 12:20), and ye shall be naked, 
without provision’ before God; and your glory and your soul also shall 
perish in Gehenna. And now reflect and take heed unto yourselves, I 
entreat you and beseech you in the name of God our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye be heedful of the admonition we have given you and accept it. 
This, therefore, is the will of God, that ye do what ye have heard and 
seen and learned, and that the law of God be not a lie.? But the people 
who received the law of God became alien. And now also, my brethren, 
love one another (John 15:12; 1 John 4:7). Why doI write to you? 
Because of his love ye are admonished and taught of God* (1 Thes. 4:9) 
in the holy gospel. And ye have heard our Lord Jesus Christ speak, 
who laid down his life (John 10:15, 17) for our sake* and for the sake 
of those who believe in the shedding of his blood, which he shed* for 
our sake that we also who believe in him might be saved from our sins 
(Matt. 1:21). 

And he says to us in the word of the gospel: But do ye, O men, love 
one another, because thus God loved us (John 3:16). And he said, If 
ye love God, love one another (John 15:12). But there is none that has 
seen God (John 1:18) except the Son of man who came down from 
thence (John 3:13). But if ye love God, love one another (John 15:12), 
and love your neighbor as yourself (Matt. 19:19). And what ye 
will not that men should do to you, ye also shall not do to another 
(Matt. 7:12). And our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ spoke all this 
commandment. 

And now further ye shall not marry anyone whom ye find and ye 
shall not covet another’s wife (Exod. 20:17; Deut. 5:21). But if her 
husband be dead, she shall dwell by herself: she shall not marry (1 Cor. 
7:39, 40). But if she is not able to refrain without a husband, she 
shall marry one, for it is better to marry than to commit fornication 
(1 Cor. 7:9). And how will ye commit fornication when ye are the body 
of God, and your body the body of God? Now, also, do not make the 
body of God the body of a harlot (1 Cor. 6:15), for when a man hag 
intercourse with a woman they become one flesh (1 Cor.6:16). Do not, 
therefore, have intercourse with a harlot; and as for one who marries a 
harlot, his judgment is death in Gehenna. Commit your soul to Jesus 
Christ, the son of God, for everyone who commits his soul before God 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven.‘ 


1 Lit., the viaticum. 

2In spite of the violence this translation does the verb, it seems the only 
possible rendering. 

3by the word of God add. B. 5 who shed his blood, A. 


‘and for the sake of our sins add. B. 6 the wife of a man, A. 


4 The extreme length of Paul’s discourse—about one-fourth of the Ethiopic—finds no 
parallel in the Greek, Syriac, Armenian, or Latin. In the Ethiopic, as in the others, the 
inculcation of the virginity doctrine is framed in a series of beatitudes, but the Ethiopic 
has also made large use of the language of the gospel and epistles of John. 
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And while Paul was proclaiming all this and preaching, Thekla 
heard. And she was the beloved of Tamerén6s, and the window of her 
house and the court of the house of the dwelling of Paul were opposite 
each other. But now she followed, and she thirsted for all this which 
delighted her, and kept i¢ in her heart. And she staid three days with- 
out going down from the window of her house. And her mother spoke 
to her and said to her, My child, wilt thou not come down from the 
window, and eat food, and drink'? Art thou not the betrothed of Tame- 
rends? And the more she spoke to Thekla, the more she was unable to 
endure in her heart, and she came down from the window? and desired 
to go unto Paul. And Thekla took her golden tire and she bribed the 
doorkeeper of their house and said, Put this on, and do not tell that Iam 
going forth by myself. And the doorkeeper took her golden tire, and let 
her go unto Paul. And when she came she began to roll herself beneath 
his feet and she licked the dust of his feet* and his footstool, and she 
said to Paul, Blessed is he that hears your exhortation, and is able to 
observe it. And now, my lord, teach me also it all, that I may not lose 
the kingdom of heaven. For blessed is the man that does the command- 
ment of God, and believes that Christ is Son of God. And he said to 
her, Blessed art thou, Thekla, while thou art young, to love this and seek 
it, for blessed is the man that seeks God and Jesus Christ, and that is 
persecuted for his sake and is cast out and is thirsty and hungry‘ and 
naked and dies; who possesses it all in life in this world, and lays down 
his life like sheep that are led to the slaughter’ (Isa. 53:7). And I 
trust and believe in the name of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, that every- 
one that gives himself up for his name’s sake conquers all this, because 
he loved us. And in his name (and) we also will do his will, because it 
is certain that neither death nor life nor judgment nor that which now 
is nor that which is to come nor might nor height nor angels nor any 
other creature is able to separate us from the love of*® Christ our Lord 
(Rom. 8 : 38, 39). 

And after that time for many days Thekla continued to go and 
return. So when her mother perceived it, she sought her and did not 


1 water add. B. 4and is afflicted add. B. 
2 of her house add. B. 5slaughter-knife, B. 
3 footstool, B. 6 Jesus add. B. 


€ The visit of Thamyris to Thekla and Theokleia’s protest against her conduct, which 
precede Thekla’s visits to Paul in the Greek and the versions, fall after her visits in the 
Ethiopic, and the account of Paul’s imprisonment at the instance of Thamyris is omitted. 
Thekla’s visit to Paul thus becomes in the Ethiopic a visit to the house of his host, Tamere- 
nos, not, as in the Greek, Syriac, etc., a visit to his prison, and her behavior on that visit 
loses its original significance. The necessity for bribing the jailer with a silver mirror 
(Greek, Syr., Arm.) thus disappears. The single visit of the Greek, Syriac, and Armenian 
is seven times repeated in the Ethiopic, before Theokleia discovers what is going on. Then 
Paul is arrested for the first time, in the Ethiopic; while according to the Greek and the 
versions it is then that he is scourged and set at liberty, while Thekla is brought before the 
governor, and sentenced to the flames. 
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find her. And while she sought her, she asked the doorkeeper, and as 
he was afraid, he told her. And her mother went to the house of Paul 
and found her. And she brought her back to her house and said, Summon 
Tamerénes to me. And they summoned Tamerénes. And she said to 
him, Hear about this thy wife. Today is the seventh day since a man 
whom they call Paul came, and she has learned his teaching and has 
received it, and behold’ she goes forth at night and goes unto him. 
And Tamerénes heard what she said, and he went unto her and said to 
her, My lady, what dost thou say of the thing that I have heard, even 
the story of thy mother?? Tell me* what it is, and do not hide it from 
me. But if* thou wilt not marry me, tell me. And she said to him, Go 
your way; but my marriage is anotherone. And Tamerénes said to her, 
Do not listen to this man; he deceives thee, and thou wilt lose this world 
for idle talk; and the gold and silver and costly raiment and purple and 
samite® of your house areso much. And Thekla said to him, Let thy gold 
and thy silver be thine, and thy raiment and thy purple be thine; but as 
for me, my gold and my silver and my raiment and my purple and my 
nuptials are the kingdom of heaven. But let your nuptials be yours, 
and do not mention this matter to me. But Tamerénds was angry at 
her and went forth and went to the house of the governor and told him 
and said to him, This man who has come into our country corrupts our 
wives, and many women hearing his teaching have left their husbands, 
and men moreover have left their wives, and virgins also follow his 
teaching and refuse to marry. And the governor said, Go, bring him. 
And they brought® Paul. And the governor said to Paul, But who art 
thou? And what is this teaching that thou hast brought upon us in our 
city, to our wives that they should leave their husbands, and the husband 
also should leave his wife? And the virgins refuse to marry. What is 
it that thou sayest, therefore? And Paul said, Which is better, marrying 
or the commandment of God and of the Holy Spirit? And the governor 
said to him, See, moreover, that he disputes me! And he said, Seize him, 
bind him downward and put a circlet of brass upon his head and burn 
him with pitch and sulphur and with chaff of the floor. And they did 
so.£ And they were not able to burn Paul with their fire because the 
Holy Spirit was upon him. And the governor was amazed.’ And he 
said, This thing is wonderful, that the fire is not able to burn him. Cast 
him out of our city, take the burning of his ashes, and bear them forth, 
saying, Behold the burning of Paul whom we have burned, and have 
utterly cast forth. And they did so. 


1 by myself add. A. 3 Tell me om. B. 
2 which she has told me add. B. * But if om. B. 


5 The readings of the manuscripts here are, as Professor Charles suggests, 
perhaps corruptions for é&ducros. 
6 Lit., met. 7 Or wondered. 


f The attempted execution of Paul does not appear in the Greek or the versions. 
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And the mother of Thekla heard, and she said to Thekla, Behold, 
see that he was quite unable to save himself; wilt thou, therefore, marry? 
And she said to her, Let thy marriage be thine own; I have a husband, 
even Jesus Christ the faithful, Lord of heaven and earth, in whose name 
Paul preaches, who is preparing the passover for me in heaven. But if 
thou sayest it, my mother, take all this that thou hast cooked, the wine! 
also and the fatlings and the bullocks, and give them to the poor and 
needy.? But as for me, in my marriage great nuptials are mine, and 
honorable to my mother, even to thee, in this world, and to me thy child 
also.6 And then her mother was angry, and she went to the governor 
and said to the governor, Although thou thyself also art with me, I am 
wronged by my child, who refuses to marry. Burn her, therefore, as ye 
burned Paul, because I prefer* that she should die than that I should 
see her as I do not desire. And the governor said to her, Let them cast 
Thekla forth, and let them stone her. And her mother said, Wherever 
there are virgins also, therefore, command that the children of the good 
and great bring down fagots and see that they burn one who refuses to 
marry. And they did so. And the virgins of that city, the children of 
the great and good, brought fagots, and Thekla came down wonder- 
fully adorned and beautiful, and her hair reached even to her heel and 
toes, and her color was like ivory. But the governor said, Snatch her 
adornment from off her, and take away her garments, and gird sackcloth 
upon her. And they did so. And they said to Thekla, Wilt thou marry? 
or wilt thou not marry and‘ shall they cast thee in? And Thekla said, 
Why will ye cast me in? I will go in myself; and I will not marry. 
And they kindled the terrible and dreadful fire. And Thekla came’ to 
go in, and she stretched forth her hands, and signing® her forehead she 
said, With the sign of Christ the Son of God, whom Paul proclaims to 
be the Son of God, and since I believe him, I will go in, she said. And 
making the sign she went into the fire with the sign of Christ, and 
straightway the fire fled from before her, and there rained rain from 
heaven and extinguished the fire, and there came a crash of thunder 
and deafened the ear of the governor, because he had devised evil 
against the servants of God; and his ear festered and putrefied and 
was deaf." And Thekla came forth from the midst of the fire, while 


1MSS., its wine. 2and needy om. A. 
3Reading AN.2@C: with B; A, she prefers. 

4 Lit., or. 

Sand said add. A. 6 Or sealing. 


8 For this conversation between Thekla and Theokleia there is naturally no place in the 
Greek or the versions, as in them Thekla is hurried from her visit to Paul’s prison immedi- 
ately to trial and execution. The Ethiopic thus stands alone in ascribing the arrest of 
Thekla to the instance of her mother. 


h The deafening of Thekla’s judge by the thunder is peculiar to the Ethiopic, as is the 
episode of the debt forgiven. 
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there was naught that detained her. And her mother cast her off, and 
said to her, Thou shalt not enter into my house nor approach me. From 
this day thou art a stranger to me. 

And Thekla tarried in a tomb (?) in the city,’ and? while she was 
tarrying there she found a woman who owed her one thousand dinars. 
And Thekla said to her, Is it not one thousand dinars that thou 
owest me? And the woman said, Yes,’ my lady. And Thekla said,‘ I 
forgive thee all of it. Give me three’ dinars. And she gave her them. 
And she forgave her all that she owed. For thus says the Scripture, If 
you forgive your brethren their fault, your heavenly Father will forgive 
you your sins (Matt. 6:14). And because she remembered this, she for- 
gave what she owed her. And then she saw the attendant of Paul, and 
she followed him and said to him, Where is my lord Paul? And because 
he was afraid, he said to her, Ido not know the man, and I have not 
seen him.' Now this young man was carrying the inner garment of Paul. 
For they were persecuting him. And many men? followed him, and the 
men said to him, Alas, our master, behold we have followed thee in the 
enjoyment of thy discourse and we have not brought anything to eat. 
And now moreover we are hungry, and we will go and bring food for us 
all. And he said to them, Enough.’ Behold now I will bring it. And 
on this account he had sent his tunic by’ his servant, that the servant 
might sell Paul’s garment and get bread.* And Thekla gave him two 
dinars® and she took up the garment and followed the attendant of Paul 
to where Paul was dwelling with him. And-she said to him,* O"” my lord 


1a city, B. ‘eight, B. 
20m. B. 6 Are ye hungry? B. 
3 Yes, yes, B. 7 Lit., to; om. A. 


And Thekla said om. A. 


8The codrdination of an inf. and impf. in an expression of purpose is bad 
Ethiopic and, as Professor Charles points out, may be due to a lapse on the 
part of the writer into the idiom of his Greek original, whether directly 
used or known through an Arabic version. 


%a dinar, B. Or Very well. 


i By its departure from the older form of the story the Ethiopic is here betrayed into 
some inconsistency. Paul’s attendant, afraid of further persecution, denies any knowledge 
of Paul, but seems immediately to conduct Thekla to Paul’s abode. In the Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, and Armenian this attendant first accosts Thekla and offers his guidance to Paul, 
upon which their going to Paul’s abode follows with all smoothness. 


ji Many men: In the Greek and the versions these are Onesiphorus and his wife and 
children ; and it is the children who become hungry. 


k For the responsive prayer with which Thekla’s appearance before Paul is so dramat- 
ically accompanied in the Greek and the versions, the Ethiopic substitutes Thekla’s brief 
account of her deliverance, and, omitting the (eucharistic?) meal, proceeds with Thekla’s 
request that Paul cut her hair. In the Ethiopic he does this, though with reluctance; but 
in the Greek, Syriac, and Armenian the hair-cutting seems to be postponed. Of the “seal 
of baptism " the Ethiopic has no trace, 
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Paul, verily the Lord whom thou dost worship is great, and I have seen 
that heaven obeys him. Verily he puts out the fire and judges him who 
oppresses the servants of God. And now also they laid hold of me and 
cast me into the fire for not marrying, because I am wedded! to God and 
do not desire this world. For he that marries is of this world, and? the 
word of the Scriptures which thou dost preach proclaims i#. And now, 
therefore, do thou rise up and cut off my hair and gird me, and I will 
follow thee, and I will be the handmaid of God.? And Paul answered 
her and said to her, Truly I have heard of thy faith. God will preserve 
thee because all thy kinsfolk rejoice. But now I am noi able to cut off 
thy hair and gird thee. And it is thy* beauty on account of which it is 
impossible. Thou art very exceedingly beautiful, and thou art young, 
who hast not been proved ; and if perchance thou dost err in the manner 
of the young who do not know’ even a very little, thou wilt go on and 
this thy faith then will be destroyed after the manner of the error that 
has been committed. Now therefore wait a little. And Thekla laughed 
and said to him, He who preaches does not doubt himself. See, and do 
not thou also be unbelieving. And® know certainly that the Holy Spirit 
will help me. And then Paul wondered and said to her, Thou speakest 
truly, my child. And he rose up and cut off her hair and girded her; 
and they went to Thessalonica.' 

And when her mother heard that she had cut off her hair and girded 
herself, she wept and went unto another governor, the minister of the 


‘Reading ANOA: “Iam rich” or “I am wedded.” Possibly a form of 
NAA: “to be separate” is meant; cf. PNAT: “deaconess,” 1 Tim. 5:11. 


2from add. A. 
3 and will do the will of God add. B. 


Om. A. 
5 Lit., have not seen. The text in this sentence is very obscure. 


6 Do thou also add. B. 


1 Thessalonica: For this the Greek and the versions have Antioch, and they proceed 
to recount the story of Thekla’s persecutions in that city, through the love and jealousy 
of Alexander, how she was repeatedly saved from death by a lioness—no doubt Jerome’s 
baptizati leonis fabulam— »aptized herself in the seal-tank of the arena, and was adopted 
by Trypheena. Finally the older form of the Acts concludes with her visit to Iconium after 
the death of Thamyris, and her ultimate residence and evangelizing activity at Seleucia. 
With all this the Ethiopic has few points of contact. The loss is the more conspicuous since 
in this part of the early Acts stood Thekla’s admitted claim to teach and to baptize, which 
gave the Acts of Paul and Thekla their chief interest and importance in the ancient church. 
It is enough to cite the locus classicus in Tertullian, De Baptismo 17 (ca. 190 A. D.): Quodsi 
qui Pauli perperam inscripta legunt, exremplum Theclae ad licentiam mulierum docendi 
tinguendique defendunt, sciant in Asia presbyterum, qui eam scripturam construxit, quasi 
titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, convictum atque confessum se id amore Pauli fecisse loco 
decessisse. With the omission of two sayings—Thekla’s answer to Paul, ‘‘He who com- 
manded thee to preach, the same commanded me also to baptize,’’ and Paul’s charge to 
her, ‘Go [to the city of Iconium], teach there the commands and words of God’’—the 
writer of the Ethiopic Thekla has lost quite half the point of his original. What he has 
left is a discourse inculcating virginity, and a somewhat elaborate though unconsummated 
martyrdom. 
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one whose ear the thunder deafened. And she said to him, Is Thekla 
stronger than all the governors of the land? She has cut off her hair 
and girded herself, and she refuses to marry, and she governs herself 
while her mother is still alive. Will ye not help me! to judge?’ her? 
And the minister of him whom the thunder deafened said to her, Thekla 
is hard to deal with; she is stronger than all; go, bring her, and take her. 
And they found her in Thessalonica. And they laid hold of her and 
brought her to the governor. And he said to her,’ Art thou stronger 
than all? Thou dost cut off thy hair and gird thyself, and dost thou 
refuse‘ to marry? What sayest thou? And Thekla answered him and 
said to him, I am thine, I am not strong.’ My defender is great, and 
unto him I commit my soul. He will deliver me from the hand of the 
governors and from everything that I fear. Now, therefore, what sayest 
thou? And the governor said to her, Let me see then that thou art safe. 
And she said® to him, As those of old saw, thou shalt see. And the 
governor said to her, Moreover therefore let me see what’ will save her. 
Go, cast her into the den of lions and bears. And they took her and 
cast her into the den of bears and lions.* And when they came to the 
door of the den of bears and lions, she spread out her hands again 
according to her custom and signed® herself with the sign of the cross, 
and at its door she signed® in the name of Jesus, Son of God, and she 
said, Now I will go in, since the Holy Spirit helps me. And on account 
of this she rejoiced. And it seemed to those who brought her that the 
beasts would devour her. But when the beasts saw her, they rose up 
and worshiped her, and they began to lick her and to roll at her feet. 
But she spread out her hands and began to pray. And she said, 

My soul praises" God who was about the doing of his mercy before 
the world," and who is forever and ever God; who dies not; who made 
heaven and earth and all that is in them, with a word; who made the 
sea and all that is in it (Exod. 20:11); who made man in his image and 
in his likeness (Gen. 1:26). He made me, who believe in his name and 
in his might and in his wisdom and in his understanding; at whose word 
it was done; he who commanded and everything was; and he was 
pleased and everything was created. Although he was God, he became 
like man, and he was man and was manifested. And although he was 
God, he died, and on the third day he arose that he might make the dead 
to live and save those who believe on his name; who likewise bowed the 
heavens” and came down (2 Sam. 22:10; Ps. 18:9), and ascended and 
sat down on the right hand of his Father, having sat there before; and 


1 Lit., Have ye none who will help me. 7 Or who. 

2 Or control. 8And they .... lions om. B. 
3 Thekla add. A. ° Or sealed. 

4and thou dost refuse, B. 10 Or thanks. 

5B; A, I have not sung (or mocked). 11 Or from eternity. 


6 He said, A. 12Om. A. 
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he is forever Father and Son and Holy Spirit. He is one, loving man, 
and he is patient, he is compassionate ; who does not make our enemies 
to rejoice over us. And he has destroyed the flame of fire and blunted 
the teeth of the lions. To thee belong glory and praise, and to thee 
belongs holiness, to Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 

And while Thekla prayed thus, there came one to see whether the 
beasts had devoured her or she was alive. For because they had put 
her in,’ this latter governor, the minister of him whom the thunder 
deafened, was tormented all night and did not know what tormented 
him. And he said, Go therefore, look for? the bones* of Thekla; if you 
can find them, we will bury them and be safe from this torment. And 
when they went to see her, they found her‘ alive. And they returned to 
the governor and told him that she was alive. And the governor said 
to them, Let us go. And when they were come, they said, Praised be 
God who has saved thee, thy Lord whom thou dost worship, and hast 
chosen and loved ;’ for from the time that I sent thee among the lions, 
behold I have been tormented until now. Come, come forth and pray 
for me and for the governor® whose ear has been putrefying until now. 

And Thekla said to him, Therefore I cannot pray for thee and for 
the governor, unless ye bring Paul; he shall pray for you. And he said 
to her, Is he then alive? Have I not heard that they have burned him 
and cast forth his bones? And she said to him, Yes, me also ye both 
burned,’ and ye cast forth my bones. And they believed and sent to 
call Paul. And Paul came and prayed for the governor whose ears the 
thunder deafened, and for the other also, his nearest minister, who was 
tormented. And both of them lived, by the might of Jesus Christ* for- 
ever and ever. Amen and amen.’ 


The had put her in, B. ‘they saw her and found her, B. 
2 Lit., see. 5 who has chosen and loved thee, B. 
3 Lit., bone. Salso add. B. 7Om. B. 


8 And they both believed on the name of Jesus Christ. So, Lord, heal of 
disease of soul and body thy servant, Walda Giyorgis, add. B; for ever and 
ever om.™ 

®And me also, who have written it, thy servant, a sinner and wrongdoer, 
forgive my sin and bless add. B. 


™ By Walda Giydrgis (the son of George) the British Museum Catalogue understands 
the owner of the manuscript. 











THE BLESSING OF MOSES: ITS GENESIS AND 
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It will be best, in deference to certain controversial influences, 
dominant with many readers, to regard the auto-Mosaic character 
of Deut., chap. 33, as undecided either way, pro or con. Thus we 
may best examine the facts without prepossession. I call atten- 
tion, therefore, at starting, to the outline of what I am about to 
argue; distinguishing what are obvious, but overlooked, facts 
from any inferences or theories regarding them. 

1. The form in which this section, the last of Deuteronomy, 
containing the blessing, is presented, corresponds with the form 
of presentment in the earlier sections of the book. Thus we read 
in 33:1, “And this is the blessing,” matching “These are the 
words,” in 1:1; “And this is the law,” in 4:44, and “These are 
the words of,” etc., in 29:1 (Heb. 28:69).' This fact of formu- 
laic commonplace puts it on a level with those earlier sections. 

I take, then, vs. 1, “And this is the blessing wherewith Moses 
. . . « blessed the b’ne Israel before his death,”’ as formulaic and 
titular; and I notice that in this title the blessing is given, not 
as on the tribes individually, but on “the b’ne Israel” as a col- 
lective total. Next, detach for the moment this titular vs. 1, and 
omit for the present the dicta on the individual tribes, which 
occupy from vs. 6 to vs. 25, so as to read in connection vss. 2-5 
and vss. 26-29. It will be seen that these eight verses, read thus, 
form a well-articulated whole. I shall show, further, inf., reasons 
for regarding the actual close in vs. 29b, “And thine enemies 
‘ . ; and thou shalt tread upon their high places,” as one of 
the many short, later insertions, no doubt made under adequate 
authority, which the Pentateuch seems to contain, which also 
mark it as a living and growing entity —growing, 7. e., up to a 
comparatively late date, when it stood stereotyped. 

IAQISD MNT], OMIA MS, ATMA MAT, MIT MbN, are the respective 


Hebrew phrases here. 
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2. Further, vss. 2-5, in their number of Hebrew words (41), 
all but exactly equal vss. 26-29, which, when the last (supposed 
adventitious) clauses have been removed from vs. 29), yield 42.’ 
Supposing Deuteronomy at first inscribed on tablets of clay, simi- 
lar to those of Tel-el-Amarna, these equal portions would have 
filled two faces of one tablet of moderate size ; the former, vss. 2-5, 
forming a prelude or introduction of exalted narrative, relating 
to Yahweh and Moses; and the latter, vss. 26-29, containing the 
blessing proper. Between these, formerly one coherent whole, 
the dicta on the several tribes appear to have been inserted, 
perhaps long subsequently to the date or dates of origin of the 
inserted dicta, and to that of the whole, between the parts of 
which they stand, and which now forms their setting. 

3. An important subordinate question relates to the order in 
which the tribes are arranged. I shall endeavor to show that 
several distinct lines of evidence concur in pointing to the reign 
of King Hezekiah as that in which this insertion of the tribal 
dicta between the two halves of the blessing on Israel took place. 
That reign will be shown to suit the order of the tribes as given 
here, to square with the most curious fact of all, viz., the omission 
of Simeon, to be consistent with the doubtful dictum on Reuben, 
and with the very singular prayer on behalf of Judah. 

4. It will be observed that the dictum on each tribe, except 
Reuben, the first, is connected with its previous context by some 
phrase of incorporation ; e. g., vs. 7, “And this of Judah, and he 
said” (where both A. V. and R. V. insert “is the blessing” after 
“this”); and again, vs. 8, “and of Levi he said,” which latter 
form is then retained to introduce the succeeding several dicta, 
each in turn. The omission of such incorporative phrase before 
“Reuben,” vs. 6, is probably meant to suggest that the whole 
body of dicta which it leads was an original, not additional, 
portion of the blessing on all Israel. By that omission it became 
possible to read the two in continuity. 

5. The duplication of the introductory phrase in vs. 7 for 
“Judah” is at least as unique and remarkable as the changed 
standpoint regarding that royal tribe, implied in the total absence 
of its usual attributes in prophecy, and the tone of humble inter- 
cession adopted on its behalf; implying some utter reverse and 
almost prostration of its fortunes. I shall further attempt to 
account for both of these. 


2In this reckoning words connected by the maqggéph count as one. 
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6. The assumption on which all the dicta proceed, whether 
actual or ideal, is as though all the tribes had passed in review 
before the eyes of the departing lawgiver, to receive each a last 
word at his lips. 

I proceed to deal first with the startling fact of the disappear- 
ance of Simeon from the tribal array. That tribe some time in 
the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chron. 4:39-43) made an important 
conquest in the southern region, and, pushing thence eastward to 
“Seir,” destroyed “the rest of the Amalekites.” The standpoint 
of the blessing (as also of the song in Deut., chap. 32) appears to 
be that of an Israel whole and unbroken, alike in polity and in 
worship, and still enjoying an ascendancy, save in the case of 
Judah, unimpaired, if not wholly unassailed; see the reference 
to “enemies” in vss. 7, 11, 27. Especially is this standpoint 
conspicuous in the closing strophe, vss. 26-29. Such a cornu- 
copia of unstinted blessings on Israel as a whole seems incon- 
sistent with the actually checkered fortunes of both branches of 
the divided monarchy —not to say that that division itself seems 
inconsistent with the standpoint assumed. 

The northern kingdom, as such, was extinguished in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, leaving, of course, some scattered local rem- 
nants. Previous to that took place the departure of the Simeon 
tribe (which, we learn, had in part an early territorial incorpora- 
tion with Judah, Josh. 19:9), to conquer in the southeastern 
region (1 Chron. 4:34-43). That region lay outside Israel’s 
tribal heritage. We may, without straining the known facts, 
assume that Simeon had, by that incorporation, been partly 
absorbed by Judah in the southern kingdom; and that, the 
remnant of Simeon disappearing into a region forbidden to 
Israelite occupation (Deut. 2:5), that tribe disappeared from 
the tribal total, and that the dictum, Mosaic or quasi-Mosaic, on 
the tribe disappeared with it. Thus some early year of Heze- 
kiah’s reign alone fits and explains this singular feature. There 
had been, we may assume, an oracle upon Simeon; but, when 
these oracles on the several tribes were incorporated in the bless- 
ing on the whole, it had vanished, and was irrecoverable. The 
notices of 2 Chron. 15:9; 34:6 associate some more remote por- 
tions of Simeon with Ephraim and Manasseh, as though the 
former had cast in their lot with the northern kingdom. This 
further illustrates the non-coherence of the tribe, and shows the 
note of dispersion as resting upon it throughout. 
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I proceed to the difficulty in the grouping and sequence of 
the tribes. And here I refer to the only other marshaling of the 
tribal units which Deuteronomy contains. In 27:12 sq. we find 
them in two groups. The group of privilege, chosen to “stand 
on Gerizim to bless,” contains Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Joseph, and Benjamin, 7. e. (rejecting Reuben), the other four elder 
sons by Leah, and then the two by Rachel; see Gen. 29:32-35 ; 
30:17, 18, 22-25 ; 35:16-18. The opposite group, appointed “to 
curse,” consists of Leah’s first and last sons, Reuben and Zebulun, 
together with the four by the two handmaids, Zebulun being 
there interposed between their respective pairs. This can be best 
shown tabularly thus, comparing both the deuteronomic pas- 
sages with Gen., chap. 49: 


Devt. 27:12, 13, DEUT., CHAP. 33, GEN., CHAP. 49. 
( Simeon | Reuben, vs. 6 Reuben 
Levi ; Judah, vs. 7 Simeon 
7 mA tg } Judah Leake Levi, vss. 8-11 Levi 
m8) Issachar Benjamin, vs. 12 Judah 
on Gerizim Joseph Zebulun 
PY + Rachel’s J oseph, vss. 13-17 
| Benjamin Issachar 
( Reuben Leah’s Zebulun Dan 
vss. 18, 19 
Group for Gad Zilpah’s Issachar, Gad 
pon Asher P Gad, vss. 20, 21 Asher 
8 4 Zebulun ~ Leah’s Dan, vs. 22 Naphtali 
on Ebal : 
Dan Bilhah’ Naphtali, vs. 23 Joseph 
| Naphtali — Asher, vss. 24, 25 Benjamin 





In Deut., chap. 33, the first five members include Reuben in 
the place of primogeniture, while the other four are in the group 
for blessing of chap. 27. Simeon, one of this favored group, 
drops out, as we have seen; and the remaining six have the 
appearance of following roughly an order founded on their terri- 
torial distribution around the Sea of Galilee—a northern and a 
farther-northern group. As regards the first two of these six, 
although forming a pair, the first-named (departing from the birth- 
order in Gen. 30:17-20) is, in Deut., chap. 33, Zebulun, even as 
he is in Gen. 49:13-15. It should be remembered that in Gen., 
chap. 49, Jacob allots no blessing to his collective progeny, but 
to each son separately, whereas in Deut., chap, 33, the primary 
idea is that of a collective blessing : 
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GEN. 49:28. DEvT. 33:1. 
These are the twelve tribes .. ., This is the blessing wherewith 


and this is it that their father spake Moses .. . blessed the b’ne Israel 

., and blessed them; everyone _ before his death. 
according to his blessing he blessed 
them. 

It is obviously possible that, the primary idea in Deut., chap. 
33, being collective, the blessing, in that form, may have formed 
part of the text of Deuteronomy before the tribal separate bless- 
ings were inserted between its two parts. That those parts cohere 
is supported by the fact that ‘He was king in Jeshurun,” vs. 5, 
leads on easily to the apostrophe to Jeshurun* in vs. 26. Simi- 
larly, whenever the insertion, as supposed, was imade, it found 
an easy point of attachment in the mention of the “tribes of 
Israel” in the same vs. 5. It seems then that whoever made 
the insertion and fixed the order in which the dicta on the tribes 
should be inserted had before him both Gen., chap. 49, and Deut., 
chap. 27. But the next feature to notice is the grouping, especially 
that of Levi, as placed between Judah and Benjamin. This 
surely points to a period when the southern kingdom should 
become the retreat of the Levitical priesthood, Levi here stand- 
ing, with great stress laid on his duties, privileges, and zeal, and 
with an emphatic reference to his warlike prowess,‘ between the 
two tribal constituents of that kingdom.’ Those who accept the 
statement of the chronicler (2 Chron. 29:5 sq.; 30:15-26), that 
Hezekiah largely restored that priesthood’s functions, showed 
zeal for its purity, and was guardian of its worship, will see how 
naturally the grouping of Levi between Judah and Benjamin 
falls in with the tendencies of his reign. And, as the earlier 
historian of 2 Kings 18:6 and 4 gives a general confirmation to 
the chronicler by the statement that Hezekiah “kept the com- 
mandments which Yahweh commanded Moses,” and in particular 
refers to his “breaking the brazen serpent that Moses had made,” 
we may surely accept the chronicler here without scruple in 
respect of priesthood and worship. 

The only other noteworthy features of the grouping in Deut., 
chap. 33, are: (1) That “Joseph” stands inclusively for Ephraim 


3So, I think, we may best render wy de> TR: “There is none like this God, O 
Jeshurun.” 

4So we should, I think, understand the word rendered ‘‘ substance ”’ in the A. V. of vs. 11. 

5In 1 Chron. 12:24-29 a similar grouping of these tribes occurs; but there Simeon is 
included, next to Judah. 
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and Manasseh (vss. 13-17), although their distinction is not 
(vs. 17b) wholly merged. This corresponds closely with the 
attitude ascribed to Joshua toward these tribes (Josh., chap. 16; 
17:7-18, especially vs. 10); the more remarkable as Joshua 
was himself an Ephraimite. Being so close of kin in origin, 
and occupying territories closely contiguous and not strictly 
defined (ibid., vs. 9), they would be welded more closely into one 
by the influence of the northern monarchy ; the founder of which, 
Jeroboam I., was himself of Ephraim, and had received from 
Solomon “the charge of the house of Joseph,” 1. e., both these 
central tribes (1 Kings 11:28). Of that monarchy’s area “Joseph” 
thus formed the central block. Thus among the tribes which 
form that kingdom it naturally takes the first place, although a 
barren titular precedence is given to “‘Reuben”’ over all in Deut. 
33:6. (2) That Zebulun and Issachar (vss. 18, 19) form a pair, 
with Zebulun taking, contrary to order of birth, the first place, 
reversing also the priority of Deut. 27:12, 13. A lack of energy 
is the note fixed on Issachar in Gen. 49:14, 15; cf. 30:18-20 
for birth-order. Yet Issachar furnished a brief usurping dynasty 
in the person of Baasha (1 Kings 15:27), of whose vigor and 
warlike efforts we read (ibid., vss. 16-22); and Jezreel, which has 
some pretensions to be the capital of the ten tribes, was within 
the Issachar territory. See also 1 Chron. 12:32, where the “b’ne 
Issachar” are singled out among the tribes for their political 
capacity.” Thus the precedence between Zebulun and Issachar 
fluctuates. But, again, we find in Hezekiah’s reign the clue to 
determine the precedence between them here. In 2 Chron. 30:11 
Zebulun is one of the northern tribes which furnish recruits for 
Hezekiah’s great Passover,’ solemnized after a strenuous appeal 

6 “Men that had understanding of the times, to know what Israel orght to do;” this 
seems certainly a gleaning from some ancient authority. Why should the chronicler (300- 
400 B. C.) go out of his way to compliment a tribe whose independence and distinct entity 


had long since perished ? 


7It is worth noting that in that very ancient document, the ‘Song of Deborah,” and in 
the prose narrative which precedes it, Zebulun is paired with Naphtali, as the leaders in 
patriotic effort and venture, against Jabin and Sisera (Judg. 4:6, 10; 5:18). Issachar also 
is there, but in a less prominent position (5:15); and to Zebulun seems assigned the chief 
organization of the whole. Whether we render (5:14b) with A. V., “‘who handle the pen of 
the writer,’’ or with R. V., “who handle the marshal’s staff,” the result is nearly the same. 
The words there, "DO usta pwn, really mean, ‘‘who draw or draft (men) by the 
stick of the writer.” The “stick” is that by which names or numbers levied were scratched 
on a clay tablet; for which compare the Latin scribere exercitum. Both versions miss the 
force of the preposition a prefixed. ‘*Men,”’ not ‘‘stick,’’ is the real object, but understood, 
Cf. Exod. 12:21, ‘‘ Draw ast, same verb as here) and take for yourselves sheep,” i. e., a 
smaller number picked from a larger, just as in delectum habere. The levied quotas of the 
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by the pious king; and which actually repair to Jerusalem for 
the purpose. On the contrary, others of the same tribes, and 
also of Issachar, are under a ceremonial disability, which relegates 
them to a lower grade (ibid., vss. 18-20). 

And here the subject-matter of the oracle comes in to illus- 
trate the outward grouping. Zebulun is felicitated on its for- 
wardness in enterprise, and Issachar on its stay-at-home character 
—Rejoice Zebulun in thy going out; and Issachar, in thy tents” 
(vs. 18). The prophet then, after distinguishing thus, seems to 
blend them both in one, somewhat as Ephraim and Manasseh in 
“Joseph ;” and assumes the predictive character: ‘They shall call 
the peoples [or perhaps “their peoples” | to the mountain ; there 
shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness ;* for they shall suck 
the plenty of the seas and hidden treasures of the shore.” The 
association of the “mountain” with “sacrifices of righteousness,” 
7. €., such as the law required, seems to point, especially in Deuter- 
onomy, to the one mountain on which sacrifices were acceptable 
(Deut. 16:5, 6). The seaward outlook, as to a source of wealth, 
wherewith presumably to furnish the sacrifices, is very remarkable. 
Josephus speaks of the territory of Issachar as reaching from 
Carmel to the Jordan (Antiquities, V,1, § 22); but the earlier 
notices seem rather to indicate that the tribe of Asher overlapped 
these two tribes shoreward (Dict. of Bible, s. v. Asher). Zebu- 
lun, however, was to “dwell at the haven of the sea, and be an 
haven for ships with a border unto Zidon” (Gen. 49:13); and 
as Asher tended to lose itself in amalgamation with its Zidonian 
neighbors, the superior enterprise of Zebulun, so closely adjacent, 
may easily have overflowed into its area. But, to return to the 
subject of “sacrifices ;’’ the great Passover of Hezekiah offers 
the only point of contact in history with any of the northern 
tribes, from the time of their lapse into idolatry, at which such 
“‘righteousness’”’ could be realized. And thus, by another thread 
of connection, we are led back to that memorable reign. When, 
in a matter of such antiquity and obscurity, lines of evidence 
thus converge, we can hardly expect more decisive criteria than 
they furnish. That evidence, however, is not yet exhausted. 
tribes concerned are here intended; such asin Judg. 4:6 are actually given; cf. also5:8. It 
is worth while again referring to the chronicler, according to whom (1 Chron. 12:33) the levy 


of Zebulun for David was 50,000, a number actually dwarfing the united contingents of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (vss. 30, 31). 


8 Only in Pss. 4:6; 51:21 is this phrase elsewhere found. 
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Unquestionably the disrating of Judah implied in the deplor- 
ing intercession of vss. 7, 8, is the greatest difficulty in the whole 
series of dicta; although I think it is not greater on the theory 
of a Mosaic authorship than on that of any later, except that 
which I am about to suggest. In order to explain it, I turn to 
the history of Israel-Judah about a century before the accession 
of Hezekiah. The last recorded event of Amaziah’s reign in 
Judah was the capture and desolation of Jerusalem, including 
the plundering of the sanctuary itself, by Jehoash of Israel 
(2 Kings 14:13,14). All records, sacred and other, must have 
been for the time at the mercy of the conqueror. He had been 
provoked by an arrogant challenge shortly before. If he found 
anything of record extolling Judah’s royal claims in the style of 
Gen. 49:8-12, what more likely than that, exercising a victor’s 
right over the spoils, he should have indignantly destroyed it, 
as furnishing the motive to the insolence which had defied him ? 
Thus the record of an original dictum on Judah may easily 
have perished, temp. Amaziah. What then have we ?—A prayer 
for Judah’s rescue in some great stress of calamity. And here 
the reign of Hezekiah again suggests a clue. Sennacherib on an 
Assyrian tablet boasts that he shut up Hezekiah of Judah in 
Jerusalem, “like a bird inacage.” All the outlying dependencies 
had been lost, and the capital was the forlorn hope of the realm. 
This was exactly such a crisis as would justify such a humiliating 
petition. Regarding “Judah” as concentrated in the house of 
David and in the person of Hezekiah, the prayer, “bring him 
again to his people,” tallies exactly with the facts of isolation, 
and “let his hands be ample’ for him,” with those of restraint 
and dependence. Indeed, the whole petition answers very closely 
to Hezekiah’s own appeal to Isaiah, “Lift up thy prayer for the 
remnant that is left” (Isa. 37:4), and may probably have been 
the prophet’s actual response to it. The words of so great a 
prophet in so grave a crisis would naturally be treasured up by 
king and priest and people. 

And here I may notice that there is something which seems 
to point to a lacuna or displacement in the curiously iterative 
form, “And this of Judah, and he said,” found only here. If 
“this” which once had belonged to “Judah” had really been 


9The A. V. ‘be sufficient” hardly expresses the force of 3" here. The R. V. seems to 
follow the LXX, which had, I think, a false text here. 
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lost, and then a great and popular prophet had uttered publicly 
a memorable petition for deliverance, memorably vouchsafed, in 
the greatest moment of crisis in all Judah’s history up to that 
period, we may well accept the probability that what “he said” 
might easily, under the plenary authority of Isaiah, take the 
place of what had perished. I therefore prefer to indicate the 
loss thus: “And this of Judah, .... , and he said,” Isaiah 
stepping into the place, as believed, of Moses. 

The curt and disparaging treatment of Reuben would suit 
equally well any period of the monarchy from the Jehu-Hazael 
time (2 Kings 10:32, 33) onward—that is, if the “fewness” 
of Reuben be taken as representing a contemporaneous fact. The 
final numbering in Numb., chap. 26, presents no special fewness in 
Reuben ; he is there more numerous than Simeon, or Gad, or even 
Ephraim (see vss. 7, 14, 18, 37). In 1 Chron. 12:37 the total 
quota of the trans-Jordanic tribes is 120,000, yielding the very 
respectable average of 40,000 for each tribe, including Reuben. 
But the rendering of the text must in our vs. 5, I think, be, “Let 
Reuben live and not die, although” his men be few.” This would 
therefore suit the time of Hezekiah, when, after the deportation 
by Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings 15:29), a mere remnant of Reuben 
would probably be left. Even earlier yet, the havoc wrought by 
Hazael (ibid., 13:7) would probably have afflicted Reuben most 
severely, as the nearest to the Syrian border. 

I do not know any commentator or critic who has given due 
weight to (1) the distinct severalty of every item uttered upon 
each tribe, and (2) the complete distinctness of separation of 
these and each of them from the blessing proper on Israel col- 
lectively, to which they now are made to lead up. All is rather 
regarded by recent writers as a continuous blessing, as it were, 
en bloc. It seems far more likely that their severalty is to be 
viewed as an essential feature, giving us a real clue to the genesis 
and structure of the whole and of its parts. I see not how it is 
possible otherwise to account for the absence of Simeon. But 
suppose them all so many several dicta, each in the keeping of 
the tribe referred to, and that upon Simeon, lost in the loss of 
that tribe, before the incorporating process, “by the men of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah,” had come to pass; and the explanation is 


10 For ’ with jussive, or, as here, concessive sense, rendered “though” or ‘“‘ yet” by 
R. V. or A. V., see Job 8:7; Ps, 99:8; Job 21:14; Pss. 2:6; 37:24; 78:17, 56; 90:10. The 
usage is chiefly poetical; but cf. Deut. 23:6; Ruth 2:13. 
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natural and easy. For we know from Prov. 25:1 (that brief but 
precious record) that the age of Hezekiah was a literary age, the 
first in the divided monarchy to whose character we have that 
attestation. His literati “copied out” (3p°MIT), lit. “trans- 
ferred” (7. e., probably from the older tablet record to the scroll 
form), the remains, or some of them, ascribed to Solomon. Why 
may they not have been equally sedulous with those ascribed to 
Moses? A great crash of wreck had then newly come upon the 
northern kingdom. To rescue a salvage from that wreck, and 
gather from the dismembered fragments whatever could be saved, 
was a foremost duty. What so precious as these, believed to be 
Mosaic, deposita—each, we may suppose, in the custody of the 
patriarchs or elders of its tribe? And what place so fitted to 
enshrine them in record could be found as that venerable mix- 
ture of law-book, exhortation, and history which closed with the 
blessing of Moses upon Israel ? 

And one may note here that, although Judah appears thus 
discrowned, and, on the contrary, “Joseph” is extolled and glori- 
fied, yet there is no direct ascription of royalty to any tribe. The 
words in the prelude (vs. 5), “‘He” (whether Jehovah or Moses) 
“was king in Jeshurun,” seem rather to exclude the idea of roy- 
alty from Israel viewed as a whole. This feature seems against our 
dating the blessing from any period of the monarchy ; although 
I do not regard it as conclusive on the question. I would also 
note that whether the predictive portions be viewed as genuinely 
forecasting the future, or as vaticinia post eventum, does not affect 
any of the conclusions pointed at. And further, if the several 
tribes or their remnants in the days of Hezekiah really believed 
that they possessed ancient oracles and ascribed them to Moses, 
whether auto-Mosaic or not, that is sufficient for the above argu- 
ment. On the other hand, to regard the whole as one connected 
effusion of a single poet, whether of the tenth, or ninth, or 
eighth century B. C., seems to me to present insuperable diffi- 
culties. The omission of Simeon, for instance, is unaccountable. 
It could not have been omitted, where Reuben, although con- 
temptuously spoken of, yet finds a place ; nor could it, if originally 
an integral portion, have been subsequently lost. 

It only remains to show why the finale of the blessing itself 
in vs. 29 is probably no original part of the composition. This 
consists of two triads : 
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And thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee: 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places, 


is the A. V. here—as good as any. Here I would first notice 
that in this, which I call the blessing proper, there is from vs. 26 
onward no clause which ends on a verb." The clauses succeed 
each other in a crowded, massive style in which substantives pre- 
dominate ; and to string on two clauses which have a weaker 
structure enfeebles the close. Next, “the enemy” is already 
effectively disposed of in vs. 27; and to recur to “enemies,” 
as in vs. 29), looks like a rather tame resumption of a finished 
theme. By concluding with “the sword of thy excellency” we 
obtain an impressive, if abrupt, close. Jehovah is represented 
as the “shield” of his people’s defense and their “sword” of 
supremacy, and we leave off on a thought analogous to that on 
which in vs. 2 we preluded. The sycophantic homage of cringing 
enemies (which the phrase “found liars unto thee” conveys) 
occurs several times in the Psalms (Pss. 18:45; 66:3; 81:16); 
while Micah and Habakkuk (Mic. 1:3; Hab. 3:19) have each 
the phrase, “tread upon high places of the earth;” ef. also 
Deut. 32:13, “Ride upon the high places of the earth.” The 
spirited and even sublime character of the close is made tame 
by this padding of commonplaces. But that Hezekian or other 
editors, deficient in poetic feeling, should have culled one phrase 
from Ps. 66 and another from Micah, and tagged them on, to 
swell in quantity what they disparage in quality, is a supposi- 
tion presenting no difficulty whatever.” And thus, the proem 
and the conclusion correspond in length with a curious exactness. 
They stand thus like the severed brows of a cloven mountain, with 
the isolated utterances on the several tribes strung, like the links 
of a suspension bridge, between them. 

There are not a few textual corruptions and probable emenda- 
tions of much interest, especially in the proem, vss. 2-5, which I 
should like to have added, if space had allowed them. But it 
must suffice at present to have dwelt on the broader features, and 
to postpone for the present all verbal minutie. 


11 The only clause which seems to end on a verb is the close of vs. 27; but the word 
a yahierm| there is really an infinitive used as a noun, as in Isa, 14:23, for “‘havoc” or 
* destruction,’’ and so here. 

12 Other critics have noted these closing triads as probably later additions. Indeed, 
Dillmann, ad loc., following Graf, includes in this censure the previous triad also. 

















CRAIG’S ASTROLOGICAL-ASTRONOMICAL TEXTS.' 


By R. Campsett THompson, 
The British Museum. 


The present volume is one of the series edited by Professors Delitzsch 
and Haupt which by reason of the excellence of some of the earlier vol- 
umes has gained considerable reputation in the Assyriological world. It 
will be remembered that the first instalment of the series was the Akkadi- 
sche und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, edited in four fascicules by Pro- 
fessor Haupt as far back as 1882. This was followed by Dr. Bezold’s 
work on the Achemenian inscriptions, and another volume by Professor 
Haupt on the great Nimrod-Epic (Gilgamesh epic) of the Babylonians. 
In these volumes a number of new texts were given, but Assyriologists 
were familiar with the great bulk of their contents from the works of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and others. The first truly original contribution to 
the series was the Alphabetische Verzeichniss of Assyrian and Akkadian 
words by Rev. Dr. Strassmaier, which appeared in 1886, and it is only 
too much to be regretted that the example set by this indefatigable 
scholar was not followed by the authors and editors of subsequent parts 
of the series. As an edition of texts carefully edited and translated the 
excellent work of Professor Zimmern on the Shurpu series deserves 
special mention. Among the remaining volumes must, of course, be 
noticed the Assyrische Worterbuch by the principal editor of the 
series, Professor Delitzsch; of this work only three parts have appeared. 
This undertaking showed a curious misunderstanding of the position of 
Assyriology by its author at the time when the publication began (1886), 
for he did not seem to realize that it was impossible for him to make a 
complete Assyrian dictionary until either he himself had read all the 
texts in the British Museum and other institutions, or until other scholars 
had published them. Owing to his professorial duties at Leipzig he was 
unable to copy all the texts which he should have consulted, and besides 
this he had never exhibited any facility in copying or editing texts for 
the first time. We must, however, give Professor Delitzsch the credit of 
abandoning his undertaking in 1889, in favor of the more modest and 
reasonable Handworterbuch, which he has since issued, and which claims 


1 ASTROLOGICAL-ASTRONOMICAL TEXTS, copied from the original tablets in the British 
Museum and autographed by James A. Craig, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Michigan. Being the XIVth volume of the Assyriologische 
Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. ix+95 pp.; 4to. M. 30. 
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only the position of a vocabulary. From first to last the volumes of 
the series generally show that the connection of the editors with them is 
of a peculiarly perfunctory character, and that beyond placing their 
names on the title-pages they have done little or nothing to direct or 
control their contributors. Indeed, the evidence derived from the volume 
before us proves that neither Professor Haupt nor Professor Delitzsch is, 
by reason of their absence from London, in the position of being able to 
control the texts of their contributors; but it must be said on their behalf 
that no previous contributor has done so much to discredit his editors as 
Professor Craig. The latitude which they complacently allowed him 
has been very seriously abused. We have no wish to be ungenerous to 
them or to demand an impossibility, but we cannot entirely remove from 
the shoulders of the editors the blame for the responsibility of the pub- 
lication of Professor Craig’s volume as a part of the series, because they 
received very definite warning concerning Professor Craig’s want of care 
and scholarship both from Professor Zimmern and Professor Jensen soon 
after the publication of his Religious Texts. 

The names of Professors Delitzsch and Haupt have been before the 
world for many years, and the sole object of placing Assyriological works 
in a series edited by them is to give the learned public a guarantee that 
the works that appear under their editorship are as accurate, both as 
regards text and translation, as at the time of publication they can 
reasonably be expected to be. An editor should not only choose his 
contributors, but he should assist in the selection of the subjects, and 
the materials, and the method in which they are treated. Professor 
Craig gives abundant evidence in his volume that he is a beginner in 
the science of editing texts, but Professors Delitzsch and Haupt, his 
editors, should, we think, have taken care that he did not make himself 
an object of distrust to the Assyriological world. 

The collection of cuneiform texts which Professor Craig has edited, 
when complete, consisted of at least seventy tablets, and has for many 
years past been known to Assyriologists by the name “Illumination of 
Bél.” Now, to the ordinary reader this title suggests nothing, and, 
beyond telling him that the contents are “astrological-astronomical,” 
Professor Craig supplies no information. In the present stage of Assyri- 
ology a great deal more might have been said, and we think that sum- 
maries at least of all or part of the tablets of the series ought to have 
been given. To throw upon the waters a collection of cuneiform texts, 
as is done in the volume before us, can at most benefit only the few 
experts who are able to examine Professor Craig’s copies with the tablets. 
But this is not all. We are told in the preface that the series is given 
“so far as it is certainly known and contained in the British Museum 
collections ;” but this statement betrays gross carelessness on the part 
of Professor Craig. For, although he has published copies of 146 tablets 
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and fragments, there still remain in the British Museum no less than 
124 tablets and fragments which Dr. Bezold in his Catalogue definitely 
assigns to the series, and beyond doubt in the majority of cases he does so 
correctly. In the note below’ we append a list of the documents omitted, 
chiefly because Professor Craig in his preface asks his critics to “point out 
any errors they may discover.” It will be admitted on all hands that a 
complete edition of the texts which Professor Craig undertook to publish 
would have been of the greatest value to students of astrology and 
astronomy throughout the world, but as the case now stands he has pub- 
lished a very incomplete edition which will block the way of a complete 
edition for several years. It is a great pity that Professor Craig has missed 
such a fine opportunity. But, in addition to the fact that his edition of 
the series is incomplete, the texts which he gives are extremely inaccu- 
rately copied. A number of them were published by the late Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in his Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, and, consider- 
ing the time when Sir Henry made his copies, it is not surprising that a 
few mistakes are to be found in them. Now, these Professor Craig should 
have corrected, but he has not only not done so, but has reprinted the 
mistakes and added others of his own to them. As a proof of this we 
cite the following passages: Rawlinson (Vol. III, pl. 53, No. 1, obv. 1. 6) 
and Professor Craig (pl. 36) both give na, but we should clearly read 
ina ud; and in 1.8 both read na for ina fimi. As proof that Pro- 
fessor Craig makes mistakes where Rawlinson did not we quote the 
following passages: Rawlinson, Vol. III, pl. 53, obv. 1. 8, correctly gives 
gil, but Craig (pl. 36) wrongly za-kan; 1. 18, Rawlinson correctly 
gives mesh ma, but Craig wrongly me la; |. 20, Rawlinson cor- 
rectly gives gal, but Craig has invented a character; 1. 26, Rawlinson 
correctly gives mul nim, but Craig wrongly mul an nim; rev., ll. 
50, 51, 54, and 55, Rawlinson correctly gives kur, which is on the 
edge of the tablet, but Craig omits it entirely; 1. 50, Craig omits the 
first ar, which is correctly given by Rawlinson. All the above mis- 
takes occur in a single text, which is very clearly written. Taking 
another text (Rawlinson, ibid., pl. 52, No. 2), Craig in obv. 1. 14 incor- 
porates the gloss SI into his text! In 1. 14 the last character is ig, as 
given by Rawlinson, but Craig reads KHU; in 1. 16 Craig entirely 
omits the words i-ziz 8ama88ammu, which Rawlinson correctly gives, 
etc. These mistakes are due either to gross carelessness or entire inability 
to read the most clearly written tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection, and 


2 KK. 50, 137, 210, 1348 (an important text of moon forecasts), 1494a, 14946, 1522, 2118, 
2223, 2328, 2345, 2346, 2706, 2903, 2914, 3095, 3099, 3103, 3104, 3577, 3908, 3914, 5277, 6062, 6103, 
6105, 6174, 7254, 7839, 8611, 8633, 8659, 8688, 8695, 8735, 8744, 8747, 8749, 8864, 8876, 8885, 8901, 
9225, 9434, 9519, 9520, 9573, 9632, 9634, 9638, 9645, 9695, 10145, 10169, 10215, 10491, 10539, 10548, 
10597, 10616, 10694, 10714, 10719, 10731, 11001, 11028, 11051, 11084, 11129, 11257, 11547, 11740, 11834, 
11885, 11905, 11911, 12080, 12126, 12136, 12157, 12166, 12242, 12245, 12304, 12453, 12520, 12583, 12589, 
12602, 12605, 12674, 12675, 12800; SS. 751, 844, 1070, 1088, 1130, 1354, 1531, 1916, 1925, 1929, 1963, 
1976, 2078; DT. 47; Rmm. 92, 151, 232, 546; Rm. 2, 401, 517; 79-7-8, 271; 81-2-4, 226, 234, 288, 
322, 387; 81-7-27, 60, 67, 137, 142, 238. 
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would have been avoided if Professor Craig had merely reproduced 
Rawlinson’s copies without alteration. In cases where Professor Craig 
publishes a text for the first time, the mistakes which he makes are both 
numerous and of a most serious character. It is not our intention to 
weary the reader here with a complete list of his inaccuracies, but the 
misreadings of the single text K. 2068 will serve as an example of his 
inability to copy correctly; a selected list of these and other mistakes 
noted in a collation of less than one-half of the tablets which he pub- 
lishes will be found at the end of this article. Sometimes Professor 
Craig has failed to recognize the character of the text which he pub- 
lishes; thus K. 1551 is undoubtedly a letter, but because Dr. Bezold 
accidentally miscalled it an astrological forecast in his Catalogue, Pro- 
fessor Craig repeats the mistake. In tablet 79-7-8, 179 he has not 
recognized which side of the tablet is the obverse and which the reverse ; 
thus “col. d” is really col. i, “col. c” is really col. ii, “col. b” is really 
col. iii, and “col. a” is really col. iv. He has made the same mistake in 
K. 7838. One of the commonest expressions in tablets of omens and 
forecasts is IG-MES, i.e., “(they) will be;” sometimes Professor Craig 
copies this common expression correctly (e. g., K. 2246, obv. ll. 8-10), but 
elsewhere he invents other expressions, e. g., K. 3547, obv. ll. 8-10, PAL- 
MES, and Rm. 2. 116, obv. ll. 7-9, KAB-MES, which entirely alter 
the meaning of the passage. It is interesting to note that all three 
tablets contain copies of the same text! At times Professor Craig gives 
remarkable examples of his mechanical copying; thus in K. 2169, from 
]]. 1-24, the sign ru occurs in every line. In ]. 8, in the place where ru 
would ordinarily come, the scribe for want of space has been obliged to 
write the sign tir; in ll. 9-24 on the tablet the scribe was able to write 
ru in its ordinary place, but Professor Craig, having once written tir in 
1. 8, continues to write tir, instead of ru, in every line from 9-24! 
Thus Professor Craig’s copy of this tablet is entirely unintelligible, and 
is worthless. The above collection of facts, taken as a whole, proves that 
Professor Craig did not understand the texts which he attempted to 
publish, and also that his editors, Professors Delitzsch and Haupt, either 
did not read his work before it was printed, or, if they did, had not suf- 
ficient expert knowledge to suspect the worthlessness of the copies put 
before them. In conclusion, we cannot help mentioning that Professor 
Craig’s preface is in the worst possible taste. It fills a little over three 
pages, but of these more than two are devoted to attacks upon Professor 
Jensen and Father Scheil, S.J. Both these scholars are quite able to 
defend themselves and need no champion, but it is surely time to protest 
when the preface to a volume in what professes to be a scientific series is 
made the vehicle for attacks upon colleagues and for personal recrimina- 
tions. That Professors Delitzsch and Haupt omitted to do their duty in 
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editing the texts in the volume might be excused, but that they should 
approve Professor Craig’s preface, in the form in which it is here printed, 
is altogether reprehensible. 
The following is a list of some of the most necessary corrections to 
be made in Plates 5, 7, 8, 9, 18, 15, 27-33, 36-40, 43, 44, 46, 49, 51, 54-58a, 
60, 63, 64, 69, 70-72, 75, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 93, 94 of Professor Craig’s 
Astrological-Astronomical Texts: 


K. 6051. 
1. ro for >\YY SS] read ~YVJ SVE 
lL r2 ,, Eyl> » Elle 
Lis , =] » =] 
120 ,, = » 
K. 2068. Obverse. 
1. 1 for >EE] read <JEy 
113 4 > » X 
Lig . EY » ~~ 
lL 29 , >I » >t 
1 38 5, <J>*¥ » <P] 
L4t » <-l] ” <)-*} 
42 5, Elf » “TN 
Reverse. 
l. 16 for 5 read FX] J 
118 , =a » = “7 
1. 20 ” =“ ” rs 
136, ty DEY 
K. 2066. Obverse. 
l, 32 for =r] Y read <> yy 
K. 11094. 
1x7 for Qty read HF 
K. 158. Reverse. 


— me 


L 


at,» 


9 for second 4 read << 
» Pl 
81-—2-4, 206. Obverse. 
5 &E JE) is a gloss. 
K. 2236. Obverse. 


2 for >>}q — <<} read>>] <=> 


«« ¥ 
6 £7 Y & is not now visible: 


only 324245 is there. 
9 for >J<J* read >><]* 





Reverse. 
l. 9 for] read <] 
l1o ,, Jey — 
Ls, BF » we 
K. 2686. Obverse. 
1. 6 for >=] read >>>] 
Rm. 599. Obverse. 
1, 18 for W read (WW 
Ce = « * 
Laws, * a 
1. 23 ” ¥ ” <q 
Lge, < » > 
K. 6490. Obverse. 
1. 2 for YEY read JYVEY 
lL 4 , = ~ = 
6» = » 
K. 2874. Obverse. 
L 4 for 4 ML read ely ML 
L 5 » a ” ~<>l¥ 
L 6 , ~[ePe ff ,, KIT 
Liz, Cry, CY 
1. 13 » ~]Is J-< YY ” ~I4F aly 
L 14 « & | 
L137 y Ey] ” aa 
K. 4292. Obverse. 
1. 3 for >>] read >JJJ 
L 8, 2W& » Waa 
bo Ee » 
Ls: 4 fee » EY 47 
L19 » BY » “Ele 
l. 20 ,, Ely] » EP 
Rm. 105. Reverse. 
l 1 for >>} read D>}>>] 
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lL 7 for > read EV 
1. 7 ” = ” Ey 
L 9» > =% >! 
1. 14» = ” »f- 
K. 1551. Reverse. 
lL 2 for >rJ+] read pEJ>Y 
K. 3547. Obverse. 
l. 5 for Ey read &] 
ll. 8-10 for >>=J4 read ~Y<J¢ in all | 


a | 


— _ — ht 
. by — 


— 
7 


. 18 for Fe 


.21, CY 
.24 » * EE 
ee W« 


ll. 


.10 4, JP 


eee ee) 
oo ee a ae ee ee 





three cases. 


read Sy 
(W 
455 
Na <« 


K. 2330. Obverse. 


. 5~14 no brackets necessary. 

. 14 J] is a gloss. 

. 14 for >JJ_ read traces of >Y<J4 
(a6 wi 


read pf 


Obverse. 
read SYY in all 


K. 2169. 
9-20 for SeVHVT 
cases. 

K. 2321. Obverse. 

3 for ¥«K (ER read KK BE 
7 » ~+I<4 ” ~lIK 
Reverse. 
read ¥ 
” AQ] 

K. 2326. Obverse. 

13 for YY read TY; why “sic” to 


6 for Y 


Seley? 
Reverse. 
3 for "EEN! read "Ey>} 
jn » El 
5 ” <—— ” <D. a | 
7» 44¥ "EY ” r/ <I 
TO 5; 14 » ETT 
1O », ~~ : 
16 ” yVy ” Aine 
-16 ,, EN » isi 
Ip je en! ” pana b 


— 





i 
1. 
.13 » &] 


ll. 
. 11 for the group between Y> and 


— 


by 


. 12 for ¢ 


-15 5, Samay] 


oe - 


. 18 ,, for the group between ~]J 


Il. 


. 12 
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Rm. 2, 116. Obverse. 
6 for >[-¥ read >Pxy >} 


” EY ” EY b.t., Ey 
7-9 for > read ><Js 


~E) read EYE EXVY o> 
plain). 


(fairly 


read <> 


Reverse. 
4 for <]- read “4S 3 


7» NYY ” ave 


8 ,, the first group as far as EY 
read Ya = 2S Gry 


> 


9 for Fy¥= read >XJE 
82 4) ee - Tl 
. 12 » Sa » 
12, 7M » oo “TIT 
- 15 » -— ” <q-— 
S. 2189. Obverse. 


4 for «Hy 


8» qb 


read <<¥¥H¥ 
” | 
ET! 
Reverse. 
4 for >YY> read most probably >}- 
read << 


» @ 


AA 
7 ” ~ 


and 4 read ></* <]> 


K. 68. Obverse. 
4, 5 for Sy read yyy 
» & att 
K. 129. Obverse. 
1 for >>] read >>=|4 
6 ” - ” ~ 
K. 2227. Obverse. 
2 for =]> read FY\> 
-19 » » WH 
2, CYT eth read (ey SEH 
Reverse. 
1 for JEN read JEY 


al 











1. 


— 


ett 


a ae) 
. . 


—_ — 
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2 EME 
5 for <x} 
passim. 


. 12 for £YY 
- 14 5, ta 


“nh 


. 11 for 2& “Vt 
14 9 fe 
mee a seo 


K. 2207. 
8 for FE] 





K. 3002. Obverse. 
9 for WY read yy} 
10, EU, ESM 
. 17 for =A F]4 £55 EY] read S*]E] 
<5 =| 
Reverse. 
4 for =] read "y] 
79-7-8, 179, “B.” 
1 for =<] read >< 
arty EM oy EM 
; oe yy = ” ie 
-25 » >] » >I] 
so”? 
2 for | Fe read <J> QE 


» Eee fh 
» ECx<«}and 


read “YY! 


” >t ayy | 


” 


read EX4} 
” wa 
» EES 
Obverse. 
read >>J>] 


1. 
Lae » Gg » 
li2, WW » VY 
1. 18 ” oe ” Yoo 
La 4 » <<] 
lL 25 4, EE] » -E 
K. 3609. Obverse. 
l 7 for S37 “7 read Syff 
lm, Ef - 
Reverse. 
l. 15 for YEEY read FY 
ll. 17, 18 for EE] . Ey 
K. 3601. Obverse. 
l. 13 for *& read 4“ 
Reverse. 
l. 7 for EVVY read >} 
L134, [= a 








‘ 


—_ 


el nn 


ee ee ee 


— — pms 


1 
| 
l. 
l 


o— ne oe es 


. 17 for YN «« 
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K. 6982. Obverse. 
1 for > read |"— 
6 “UY ” >IT 
8, > dg <= 
9» Wak » Wk 
Reverse. 


9 for second *s* read A 
Rm. 146, Col. III. 


. 13 for =}YY read traces of F)YVe 


16 ,, >>]e read >< 
Col. IV. 

5 for FE ¢ read Ee>< 
5» FE » EEE 
op ae See} a Seety 

K. 1350. 


9 for JEY read JE] 


-15 » “=! » =! 
* 28 ” ~J ” ~Y 
a «7 o = 
3° » -I ” NI 
Rm. 103. Obverse. 
2 for Fy read Fyy$$ 
6 = ” I- rs 
7» <a ” Rca 
16 5 SH] » aH] 
-2t » YEN «¢ SEPtP read 


ELEN (EET TR 


Rm. 103. Reverse. 

. 12, 13 for + b read >} 

14 forte? oy Dal 

- 14 5; ~< ” ~ ~s 

. 38 ” Ey ” =] 

. 41 ,, thesign after Xs read 57 ey 
K. 2907. Obverse. 

1 for f¥< read JR 


4 » ley ¥ ” 


ai 
HY 


. 10: two lines have been fused 


together. 


read Vc 


.18 4, SEY » EE 
20 » HW » =H 
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1, 21 for EY @»-P etc, read 
El a> | & IE] 
Reverse. 
l. 1 for ¥ read 
L 2% <<! ” yxy 
l. 6 ,, the second «(Wy read «(WY 
lL 6 5 Ea » > ~< 
1. 36 » & a> 
K. 7838. Col. I. Obverse. 
l. 6 for read {es 
L 8  >Va! » =a! 
Col. II. 
1, 10 for >EYY read =e] 
8a ae ee | 
Characters wrongly divided. 
K. 2066. Obverse. 
1. 30 for Y> Y~ read Y > Y> 
K. 2874. Reverse. 


l 7 for*) ><) reads Y > 4 


L 9» = ¥ ” -¥ 
K. 4292. Obverse. 
l. 6 for ><] =<] read > “Y BX 
i+. a Ay 
L 18, ody > E] 
K. 2326. Obverse. 
1. 24 for *YYY read “Y JY 


In several places of the reverse 
read ¢ Y for ] 


K. 68. Obverse. 
L. 13 for KK read K < « 
K. 129. Obverse. 
L 13 for =YJY <2‘ read susie x" 
79-7-8, 179, “D.’ 
Lom SS we SS 
K. 3609. Reverse. 
lL gfor— *Y = read XS] 
K. 6982. Obverse. 
lL 7fore< AY read & CRY] 
Ltt 4] » #7 
Rm. 146. Col. III. 


l. 16 for “YY read *] YY 





. 


| K. 
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K. 2907. Reverse. 
6 for « « read « 
K. 7838. Col. I. 
1.16 for> <J- read > J> 
Omissions. 


K. 2068. Reverse.—l. 3 omission 
of YoORGQrES between Fy and 
4a" 

81-2-4, 206. Obverse.—l. 1 no 
break represented at beginning, 
doubtless to be restored ¥ 

Reverse.—l. 19 omission of * 
between > and +¥ 

K. 2686. Obverse.—l. 7 omission 
of > between >< and =x] 

Rm. 599. Obverse.—l. 23 omission 
of *Y between 4&& and 4¥ 

1. 30 omission of >A] be- 
tween >FAYT] and ><] 

Reverse.—l. 5 omission of * 
between EY> and E\Yfr 

K. 6490. Reverse.—l. g omission 

of > >}->] between >=] and 

>rTry] 

2874. Obverse.—Il. 2, 3 
omission of ><!irry ><VEErv] 
in blank gaps. 

1, 10 omission of » between 
> and <7 

1. 18 omission of >»}- between 
> and aq 
K. 4292. Reverse.—ll. 9, 10, 13, 

14 small omitted at beginning 

of line. 

l. 9 omission of <}>>]YI_ be- 
tween “xs and JE] 

K. 1551. Reverse.—l. 6 omission 
of * between {¥ and JY 

K. 3547. Obverse.—l. 7 omission 
of “7 between >>} and 1 

>) between 








]. 11 omission of > 
Sek and Fe 

K. 2330. Obverse.—l. 17 omission 

of FE >< & Fy Dy « 
tween >] and >]] 


Eq be- 














Craia’s ASTROLOGICAL-ASTRONOMICAL TEXTS 


K. 2169. 
of oe Me Sel EM Sel 
between and =YJ> 

K, age. 
of < between Y> and Y} 


Reverse.—l. 5 omission 


Obverse.—1. 11 omission 


Reverse.—l. 18 omission of 
before =] 
Obverse.—I. 2 omission 
of & between >] and Q 
Reverse.—l. 17 omission of 
EY! between ><] and =f 
S. 2189. Reverse.—l. 18 omission 
of YY between 3} and Jet 
1. 18 omission of »— between 
4 and <=> 
K. 68. Obverse.—l. 12 omission 
of >E}-} between & and 
K, 2227. Obverse.—l. 2 omission 
of Y between 4“ and <4} 
1. 11 omission of *] between 
£7 and =x 
Reverse.—I. 6 omission of <> 
between > and >>] 
1. 7 omission of J between 
>>]>) and YY! 


79-7-8, mde 


‘< 





I. 


K. 2326. 


Ryo wes Top 
1. 29 cunlanion i‘ <n ie 
tween = and 4“ 

79-7-8, 179. Col. “c.”—l. 6 
omission of >>>] | between E>)! 
and <YYY 

Col. “p.”—Il. 7 omission of 
>r}--] between EY and first >>> 

K. 2207. Obverse.—l. 7 omission 
of *Y between <JEJ and 5¢ 

K. 3601. Reverse. 1. 6 omission 
of > at end of line. 

1. 16 omission of <¥3— between 
>} and >>> 

K. 1350.—I. ro omission of Y be- 
tween ¥>¥}¥< and <+=]-] 

Rm. 103. Obverse.—I. 19 omission 
of Y¥ between >] and >< 

K. 2907. Reverse.—l. 11 has been 
left out entirely. 





| 
| 
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K. 7838. Obverse. Col. I.—l. 8 
omission of EY> between *¥ and 
see 


1. 8 omission of J between 


~>I< and (Ey 

1. 11 omission of J between 
pepay and >< 

117 — of Y>>> between 
~ViS and sF oe 

Col. II.—l. 5 omission of *] 
between J and > 

1, 13 omission of ==YY between 
=X] and « 

Reverse. Col. I1V.—1. 7 omis- 
sion of « Y between Y»»»+» and *] 

1, 10 omission of »< between 
>< and EY 

1, 18 omission of »— between 
<JEY and — 
R<edundancies. 

Obverse.—l. 15 < not 


> 


K. 2236. 
on tablet. 

Reverse.—1. 7 second }yY not on 
tablet. 

K. 2874. Reverse.—l. 10 second 

»/ not on tablet. 


K. 4292. Obverse.—l. 26 first >>} 
not on tablet. 

K. 3547.  Obverse.—ll. 17, 18 
first > not on tablet. 

K. 2207. Obverse.—l. 17 &]YY 
not on tablet. 

K. 7838. Obverse. Col. I.—l1. 6 
FY> not on tablet. 

Col. II.—l. 20 second Yor» 


not on tablet. 

Breaks not represented. 
158. Obverse.—No break at 

top of tablet. 

81-2-4, 206. Obverse.—No break 
represented at beginning of 1. 1, 
doubtless to be restored [J]. 

Rm.105. Reverse.—No break attop. 

K. 2321. Reverse, 1. 18.—No 
break between AYU] and =] 

K. 6982. Obverse, 1-6. — No 
break at beginning of line. 


K. 











wGook Notices. 


SOCIN’S ARABIC GRAMMAR:.' 


Socin’s grammar has been steadily enlarged and improved in suc- 
cessive issues, so that it is now an admirable introduction to the study 
of Arabic, and is pleasant reading also for the advanced student. The 
present edition does not differ materially from the third; only such 
changes have been introduced as were needed to adapt it to the reading 
of Briinnow’s Chrestomathy (except the Ajurrumiya). The work fills a 
gap in our grammatical literature, and has been received with great 
favor, as the number of editions shows. Perhaps the author, in his 
effort to be brief, sometimes compresses into a sentence more than is 
desirable; the beginner needs simple and easily grasped statements. In 
this respect the Syntax is better than the Morphology; the substance 
of the latest editions of Caspari (Miiller’s or Wright’s) is brought into 
agreeably small compass, and Caspari’s portentous sentences are reduced 
to intelligible form. The large apparatus for translation into Arabic is 
retained ; and for the benefit of pupils and teachers in such translation 
a key to the exercises has been prepared (Schliissel zum Ubersetzen der 
in A. Socins Arabischer Grammatik enthaltenen deutschen Ubungs- 
stiicke, published separately by Reuther & Reichard, at M. 1.50). 

The author very properly declines to reproduce the Arabic gram- 
matical terminology; this may be done in large grammars, but would 
be out of place in an elementary book. Even in the great grammars it 
would be better to adopt the modern terminology (retaining, of course, 
the Arabic conceptions in accordance with the genjus of the language), 
and to explain the native terms in notes or in an appendix. It is not 
easy to make these terms real for a beginner; thus, Socin seems not to 
make clear the syntactical significance of the distinction between verbal 
and nominal sentences, and the student might understand it better if it 
were put differently. In a few smaller points I should prefer statements 
different from those made by Socin: wa (9) in the sense of “with” 
(p. 97) should be treated as a preposition, and this meaning should be 
referred to the primary signification of the stem; the logical force of fa 


(3) should be mentioned (p. 123); and, in passing, the use of siwa 


(6), as = “other,” should be added on p. 111. There is, however, 


1 PoRTA LINGUARUM ORIENTALIUM, edidit Herm. L. Strack. Pars IV, Arabische Gram- 
matik — Paradigmen, Litteratur, Ubungsstiicke und Glossar. Von Dr. A. Socin, Ord. Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Leipzig. Vierte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage, Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1899. xiii+169, 156* pp.; small 16mo. 


M. 6; bound, 6.80. 
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another usage, common in our Arabic grammars (and adopted by Socin), 
which is more serious; I mean the employment of the terms “tense” 
and “mode” (or “mood”). Every teacher knows how hard it is to make 
beginners comprehend that the element of time does not enter into old 
Semitic verb-forms; and the task is made harder by the use of the word 
“tense,” which, to the man trained in Latin and Greek, inevitably con- 
veys the notion of time. A number of terms have been proposed as 
substitutes for “tense ;” whether or not we adopt some one of these, it is 
well to avoid “tense.” The trouble with “mode” is even greater. Socin 
calls the imperfect in uw “indicative” (p. 89), yet a few lines farther on 
gives an example in which this form is used in the expression of purpose 
—a use that the Aryan student will find it hard to reconcile with his 
notion of the “indicative mood.” The imperfect in a is called “sub- 
junctive” (p. 90), that is, the form which expresses a mere conception, 
but it appears (p. 91) that after the negative lan it is a pure indicative. 
The imperfect in jezma, called the “apocopated mood” (p. 91), is used 
to express a command, but, after the negative lam, it is suddenly trans- 
formed into a simple aorist of the past. We have the same sort of incon- 
gruity here that used to exist in the Semitic grammars when they called 
the perfect the “preterite” and the imperfect the “future.” It is better 
to say at the beginning that Arabic grammar does not know our idea of 
“mood.” C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


KERN ON AN ARABIC TRANSLATION OF MOLIERE’S 
FEMMES SAVANTES.' 


Some little time ago I wrote a notice in this Journat’ of an edition of 
Muhammad ‘Osman Galal’s Madraset el-azwag—a free rendering into 
Egyptian Arabic of Moliére’s L’école des maris—in transcription and | 
translation by Dr. Sobernheim, a graduate of the Berlin Oriental Semi- 
nary. The excellent traditions of that institution are carried on in the 
present book. Dr. Kern’s work is even more thorough and conscientious 
than was that of his predecessor and may safely be commended to those 
who are studying modern Arabic. 

It is needless to repeat what I said before, in reviewing Dr. Sobern- 
heim’s book, on this new movement in Arabic literature. As Dr. Kern 
puts it, the merit of Muhammad ‘Osman Galal consists in his being the 
first to use the written colloquial speech—not classical Arabic in any of 
its shades of perfection and popular unintelligibility—to bring the 
products of European civilization and literature home to the common 
people. Others had for long written poetry in the colloquial idioms; 
one of the first to do so had been Ibn Guzman, the wandering Spanish 

1 INNISA’U-L'ALIMAT VON MUHAMMAD BeEy ‘OsMAN GALAL. Neuarabische Bearbeitung 


von Molitre’s Femmes Savantes, transcribiert, tibersetzt, eingeleitet und mit einem Glossar 
versehen. Von Friedrich Kern, Dr. phil. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1898. 154 pp. 


2 Vol. XIII, pp. 313-15. 
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singer, who died in the middle of the sixth century of the Hijra; but 
M. O. G., for so he chooses to call himself, first applied it to translations 
and plays. It is with regret that we learn from Dr. Kern that the author 
has not met with the success that he deserves. Sentimental tragedy in 
classical garb holds the Egyptian stage against the humor of Moliére. 
A word on Dr. Kern’s method. He is fuller and more complete than 
Dr. Sobernheim. His treatment of the principles underlying his tran- 
scription, of the meter, of pronunciation, and of the different methods of 
recitation is detailed and careful. His vocabulary and notes are aiso 
fuller. The Hebraist will find in them points worth his notice. See, for 
example, din and its bearing on Socin’s explanation of yddh6n in Gen. 
6:3. Generally, the book gives the impression of ripe scholarship. But 
it must not be thought that it has interest only for the Arabic scholar or 
for the student of modern Egyptian. That Moliére can be adapted to 
Egyptian life shows how great a dramatist he was, bounded by no 
horizon— which everyone knew. But how it has been done is a study to 
be commended to the student of comparative literature; such will find 
material here. Duncan B. Macponap. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


STUDENT’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.' 


In these days, which have furnished so much work of a thoroughly 
scientific character in the field of Hebrew grammar, it is surprising that 
a book so lacking in scientific character, even though intended for begin- 
ners, can find publication or adoption. This book exhibits the same 
lack of scientific spirit which is to be found in nine out of ten Hebrew 
grammars prepared by Jewish rabbis for teaching Hebrew. It is not 
a sufficient excuse that such books are intended for practical use. 
Experience in the teaching of Latin and Greek grammar is surely 
enough to warrant the assertion that a grammar may be at the same 
time practical and scientific. Here the distinction must be made between 
that which is technical and that which is scientific. It is not necessary 
to be technical in order to be scientific. The grammar under considera- 
tion is neither technical nor scientific. it is equally clear that it is not 
practical. 

The author (p. 4) makes no account of the distinction between vowels 
naturally long (i. e., by contraction, or for nominal formation) and vowels 
tone-long (7. e., long on account of proximity to the tone). This distine- 
tion lies at the basis of any practical or scientific treatment of vowel- 
changes. And consequently the article on changes in vowels (p. 13) is 
utterly devoid of any really true philological principles. The old state- 
ment of hireq arising out of two 8°was at the beginning of a word is a fair 
example. The general word “altered” is the only word used to designate 


1STupENT’s HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By Michael Adler, 
B.A., Minister of the Hammersmith and West Kensington Synagogue, and Senior Hebrew 
Master at the Jews’ Free School, London. London: David Nutt, 1900. viii+196 pp.; 12mo. 
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* vowel-changes, the ordinary word “shortening” being absent, not to 
speak of such words as “deflection,” “obscuration,” “heightening,” 
which have now become common words in grammatical vocabulary. 

The relative pronoun - J, is given as a contraction of "WON, a view 
long since abandoned. The meager statement is made (p. 22) in connec- 
tion with the pointing of the inseparable prepositions: “the vowel — is 
frequently used,” without any explanation of the fact. The pointing of 
5 in stand is simply cited as peculiar, no light of any kind being sug- 
gested. This is not practical, for a beginner should be taught principles ; 
nor is it scienti*«, since it furnishes no explanation. 

The chief characteristic of the segholate is said to be “that the abso- 
lute state of the plural has the vowels — and —.” Could anything be 
more absurd? A fine example of logical arrangement i is the treatment 
under one head (pp. 56, 57) of the (| interrogative, the [| — directive, and 
the vocative use of the definite article -|. The 3 of the Niph‘al is said 
to be omitted in the future, etc., and a Daghesh added; the term “assimi- 
lation” does not appear to have been known. Likewise, in connection 
with the 7 verb (p. 124) it is said: “Whenever this 5 is omitted, a 
Doghesh is placed in the next letter.” The Hoph‘al is said to have —, but 
no explanation of the fact is hinted at. 

Most faulty, however, is the treatment accorded the »“y and “9 
verbs. Instead of furnishing the pupil at least a modicum of informa- 
tion in the way of assistance, the space (twelve or fifteen lines) is occu- 
pied with such misleading statements as this: “The * added (!) in the 
Hiph. in other verbs is not found in this class” (p. 128). A strange and 
entirely erroneous distinction is made (p. 132) between ‘5 guttural and 
“5 verbs by which f cN, imperfect = oN" (also a5 IN” SM), is treated 
as NS. The pupil is taught that this is the typical “5 verb, while 
“728, imperfect "TaN", and the others like it, are special and excep- 
tional. The time ought soon to come when, even in Jewish circles, such 
grammars would not be called for. W. R. Harper. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SCHULTHESS’ HOMONYME WURZELN IM SYRISCHEN.' 


This is a thoughtful and suggestive contribution toward the elucida- 
tion of some difficult questions of Semitic lexicography. Homonymous 
roots are especially common in such languages as have been compelled 
to denote more than one original, or current, sound by means of one 
alphabetic sign. Schulthess thinks that Syriac, because of the state and 
treatment of its sounds, is the best language to start from in the con- 
sideration of Semitic homonyms. The Edessan dialect of the Syriac 
especially, because of its fixed orthography, its freedom from foreign 


1 HOMONYME WURZELN IM SYRISCHEN. Ein Beitrag zur semitischen Lexicographie. Von 
Friedrich Schulthess. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1900. xii+104 pp. M. 4. 
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admixtures, and the numerous extant manuscripts of extreme antiquity, 
gives us a correct view of what the ancient Syriac really was. 

As it is Schulthess’ intention to treat merely of roots which have not 
been distinguished clearly, or at all, in the dictionaries, there are only 
forty-nine homonyms discussed in this treatise. As the necessities of 
the case demand, the illustrations and analogies are mostly from the 
Arabic. The conditions under which homonyms arise are divided by the 
author into eight classes. These are those arising from (1) regular con- 
sonantal changes, such as » for © and 6, S&S for £ and &, and ww for 

and ;; (2) the changes of various sounds to one, such as 22) 


ae Cc 


from vssy, iw, and Wid ; (3) intra-Syriac confounding of what were 





originally different roots, such as —#j from we and Wo ; (4) metathesis, 
such as "D5 into ;aw ( \amk (5) confounding of secondary stems with 
simple, such as ;.-* from ""3 with the same form from -¢, and -so# 
= [pw with the Shaphel of sse3; (6) accidental homophony of ono- 
matopoetic roots, such as ‘\, “to tinkle” with \\; “to sift ;” (7) attrac- 
tion of one root to another because of like meaning, such as So = 
fos and ee [the examples under this rule would simply make (7) a 
division under rule (1)]; (8) foreign words being adopted and treated as 
if from genuine Syriac roots, such as pti» and Ww. 

We add the following notes: On p.17, in the phrase dy ouLas’ 
read JS.3. Compare \.3 defluxit, and ye hebetavit, the latter of 
which is used with 12a in an example cited by Payne Smith in his 
Thesaurus. So, perhaps, in Hab. 3:6 oe should be read instead 


of oy: 


On p. 30, may not the Ly» of Elias of Nisibis be connected with 
- “to be ashamed,” and the Ly» of Tat. Act. Mart. with ot “to 
possess with a devil”? Jo3, Lue <a23 qas3 com aed} would then’ 
mean, “Those possessed with devils were divided into troops.” 

The UsSs “whirlwind” of p. 44 is probably connected with jeté 
“to go quickly.” May not {de3, p. 72, be connected with os) “to 
break”? (23am “declivity,” p. 79, may possibly be from the same root 
as laa “the extremity of a desert, or of land.” There is little doubt 
that oe “frech, begehrlich,” p. 79, should be compared with the 
Arab. cc “to be bold.” With Lowa compare xtaiw “the roof of 
a house which projects.” Why not connect ;« “dryness, burning 
air” with > “to be or become thirsty,” od me “thirst, vehemence of 


heat” ? 
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On the analogy of the Arabic, we cannot see why there cannot be in 
Syriac three roots of corresponding meng: = ke, and mre 
(Compare and ) = 21 “glinzen” may be compared 

ee  * 


with 33 and yb “dawn,” or by metathesis with rf: Lr 
“barley” may be from a root of the same meaning as _, y “to sprout.” 


ere “pullet” is apparently the same as the Arab. oy though 
er also means “the young one of a bird.” In denying that wel 
means “ergétzen” the author fails to note that ys in Arabic means 


“to amuse oneself.” “Amusing stories” is a very good translation of 
byase betes. 

The Beirut dictionary makes 3 mean ss “to trample.” If this 
definition is correct, there is an evident equivalent in y=22 “to oppress, 
to injure.” The fend of Deut. 22:8 is a translation of the Hebr. ripy7 » 
which the LXX translated by oredavyy, in the sense of the Arab. cS 


“breastwork.” The author has given enough of examples (on pp. 15, 


16, and 35) showing that g and & are frequently interchanged to justify 
the possible connection of Looe with —L. 
& R. D. Wirson. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


JENSEN’S ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN MYTHS AND EPIC POEMS.' 


It gives us great pleasure to call attention to Professor Jensen’s 
excellent edition of the “Assyrio-Babylonian Myths and Epic Poems” in 
transliteration, translation, and commentary. The addition of the com- 
mentary is a most welcome change of the plan of the editor and the 
publishers of the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. After a short preface 
of great interest to the Assyriologist, in which the author explains his 
method of work and defines his position toward his predecessors, he 
gives in twelve sections all the Babylonian myths and epic poems thus 
far known, viz.: the creation-account (pp. 2-43); the story of Bel and 
LAB-bu? (pp. 44-7); of Zi, the storm-bird (pp. 47-57); the I(U)ra 
(or Dibbara)-myth (pp. 57-73); the legend of Nergal and Ereskigal*® 

1 ASSYRISCH-BABYLONISCHE MYTHEN UND EPEN. Von P. Jensen. 1. Halfte (= Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek. In Verbindung mit L. Abel, C. Bezold, P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, H. 


Winckler herausgegeben von Eberhard Schrader. VI. Band: ‘‘Mythologische, religidse 
und verwandte Texte.” 1. Teil.) Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1900. xx+320 pp. 
M. 18. 

2 Read lab-bu by the author and explained as “‘lion.’? Others read kal-bu “dog,” 
and again others, especially Zimmern, rib-bu = Hebr. 379. See labbu, 1, in Concise 
Dictionary, p. 466, col. 2. 

3 So read also in IV, 31 a 24 (the descent of Istar), instead of Nin-ki-gal. See Jensen, 
p. 82, rm. 1. 
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(pp. 74-9); the descent of Istar to the nether-world (pp. 80-91); Adapa 
and the south wind (pp. 92-100); the Etana-myth (pp. 101-15); the 
Gilgames (Nimrod)-epic (pp. 116-273); Ea and Atarbasis(?) (pp. 274-90) ; 
the king of Kitha (pp. 291-8); Appendix (pp. 298-301). With p. 302 
begins the “Commentary,” which will cover the whole of the second half 
of this Part I. A more extended review can, therefore, be published only 
after this commentary is published ; our present aim is to call the atten- 
tion, to this important publication, of all students of the Old Testament 
and comparative religion. The arrangement of the texts is much better 
than found in any previous collection of these myths and epic poems. 
The new translations proposed for some of the most difficult passages 
are striking and, in most cases, convincing even without further comment. 
Thus, to mention a few, p. 26, 92 (end), u-8a-’-lu Su-nu (igu) kakke- 
Su[-un] “they ‘charm’ their weapons;” p. 118, col. ii, 1 (and p. 204, 
16), Sit-tin(ta)-Su ilu-ma S8ul-lul-ta-Su a-me-lu-ta “two(thirds) 
he is a god, and one-third he is human(ity).” Especially noteworthy is 
the author’s translation of the account of the deluge, 1. 135, ki-ma 
u-ri mit-bu-rat u-s(8)al-lu “As soon as daylight came, I prayed.” 
It is rather a surprise to notice that Jensen returns to the old reading 
and translation in |. 13 of the deluge account: “This city la-bir (was 
old),” instead of Zimmern’s 1a bir “was corrupt;” 1. 141 he reads 
i-te-mid (instead of -ziz); 1. 215 (cf. 1.229) he reads li(-)ik-kil-ta-a 
“es schrecke auf der Mensch” (“let the man start up with fright”), instead 
of the usual li-ik-rim ta-a. P. 258, col. ii, 20, Sa sal-lat (instead of 
¢al-mat); the p(b)u-ri 8(s)ap-pa-ti and p(b)u-ur sik-ka-ti (ibid., 
ll. 1 and 22) are translated: “die Schale einer Biichse,” and “die Schale 
einer Dose;” p. 260, 29, ima p(b)u-uk-ka “am Tage, da mich ein 
Fangnetz,” instead of tam-bu-uk-ku, explained usually as a certain 
kind of flies (II R.5 a-b 26, 27; Delitzsch, Handwérterbuch, p. 708, 
col. 2); 262, 23, lu-man tak-ka-ab(p) “alsbald das Loch (der Erde),” 
instead of lu-nis tak-ka-ab or lu nis-tak-ka-ap(b); ibid., iv, 8, 
kal ma-tu “the whole country,” instead of kal-ma-tu. 

Almost simultaneously with Jensen’s book was published in ZA., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 277-92, an article by H. Zimmern, “Neue Stiicke des 
Atrahasis-Mythus nachgewiesen,” in which are given transliteration and 
translation of the same legend that is published by Jensen as “Ea(?) 
und Atar-hasis(?)” (pp. 274 sqq.). It is most interesting to note how 
closely both agree in transliteration and translation, aside from these 
few divergences: col. i, 39, J(ensen): ni-Su i-na Su-wt(-)k(k)e-e[-z¢], 
Z(immern): ni-Su i-na S8u-par-ki[-e napisti]; ii,59,J.: me-it(t; d)- 
ra-tu(-) 8u(-)p(b)ak(k, g)-rat, Z.: me-it-ra-tu Su-bu-rat; iii, 32, 
J.: BAR si-su, Z.: par-si-8u “sein Gebot ;” 35, SU-kat ra-ba-ma, 
Z.: -Su qit-ra-ba-ma; iv, 7 (end), J.: luw-te-8i, Z: tap-te-8i 
(/ petit); 8,J.: is]-si-ma er-8e-ti mu-te-ti, “dannrief sie: Frauen, 
Gattinnen,” Z.: es-rja-ma, etc. = “sie bildete weiblich und mannlich.” 
On iv, 6, i-na be-ru-Su-nu i-ta-di libittu (also ]. 15), see Spiegel- 
berg’s important article, “On Exodus 1:16,” in ZA., Vol. XIV, pp. 269-76. 
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Proofreading, press-work, and printing are exceedingly well done. 
Only a few errors have been noticed ; e. g., p. 26, 1.90, itt instead of it; 
168, 38 (end), -sa for -8a; 171, 68, meine for deine(?); 176, 174, i-bi-ma 
for i-li-ma; 259, col. ii, 1, eine instead of einer; 260, col. iii, 14, imhas 
(for bas). W. Muss-ARrnoct. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A NEW ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR.' 


Rosenberg’s grammar is No. 66 of a large collection of language- 
primers, published by A. Hartleben’s Verlag, for self-instruction, without 
the aid of a teacher. Its aim is “to furnish the beginner with all the 
materials which he will require in his earliest studies of the Assyrian 
language and the cuneiform inscriptions.” It is an inadequate and 
very meager German presentation of King’s First Stens in Assyrian,’ 
with some material taken from Delitzsch’s Grammar, and it abounds in 
inaccuracies and errors, which render its use by beginners and for self- 
instruction most dangerous.’ There is no other Assyrian grammar which 
contains such a number of hypothetical words— made for the occasion, 
so to speak—and yet they are presented without the slightest indi- 
cation that they are hypothetical forms. A grammar for beginners who 
study without the assistance of an instructor should be very accurate 
and free from all proofreader’s (?) errors.‘ I will mention here only a 
few errors and omissions: P. 17, a-ni-ni “we;” but the more common 
ni-i-nu(-ni) and a-ni-nu are omitted; the same is the case in almost 
all instances where in Assyrian several equally well-attested synonymous 
forms occur. P.19, ul-lu, pl. ul-lu-ti, should be ul-lu-u, ul-lu- 
u-ti (and -tu). Ma-nu “who? whom?” given as the usual spelling isa 
very rare form, the usual forms being man-nu and ma-an-nu; mi-nu 
should rather be mi-i-nu. Among the indefinite pronouns we find such 


1 ASSYRISCHE SPRACHLEHRE UND KEILSCHRIFTKUNDE FUR DAS SELBSTSTUDIUM. Gram- 
matik, Syllabar, Chrestomathie und Vocabular auf Grundlage der assyrischen Keilschrift- 
zeichen ftir einfache Silben methodisch und leichtfasslich bearbeitet von J. Rosenberg, 
Professor fir moderne und semitische Sprachen. Wien, Pest, Leipzig: A. Hartleben’s 
Verlag [no date]. viii+180 pp.; 12mo. M.2. [Die Kunst der Polyglottie, 66ster Theil. ] 


2 See this JouRNAL, Vol. XV, pp. 171, 172. 

3It is not true to say (p. 2) that the United States (or American) government (‘die 
Regierung von Amerika”’) has sent expeditions to Assyria and Babylonia; the real facts 
might have been stated in two or three additional lines. Still, the author may be entirely 
ignorant of the true state of affairs as touching this country.— P. 13, the very first text 
quoted in transliteration and translation contains several mistakes; e.g., DIS is always 
ana, not enuma (see Thompson’s Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh 
and Babylon); innamar should be read innamir; and 1.3, ina kakki Sumkututu 
should be read ina “¢) kakki Sumku-ut, with a word of explanation concerning the 
nature of the “‘complement.’’ Who can believe the statement that ru-ku is pronounced 
riku, and ru-uk-ku riku? Riku (‘ far, distant”) is more often spelled ru-ku (etc.) 
than ru-u-ku (ete.); while ru-uk-ku isa formlike nubbu (not nibu). 

4P. 14, 1. 6 (from below), rf ku, read raiku; p. 16,1. 22, read ti for ti and sa for sa; 
1, 26, @(not e)rubma; 1.27, mandattu (not @); p. 45, 1.13, read alaku; 1. 28, Salalu; 
1. 30, idai, ete. The author throughout his grammar uses the signs * and ~ promiscuously 
without a word of explanation; see, e. g., pp. 14, 16, and 45. 
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forms as ma-nu-ma-an(!), which is evidently copied from Delitzsch, 
Grammatik, p. 142,1.1, ma-nu-man. If Rosenberg had examined the 
text (IV R.’ 6, iv, 14), he might have seen that it clearly reads ma-am- 
man. Many more “Unformen” of like character are furnished by the 
author in his various paradigms.® 

Pp. 59-69 contain 1]. 8-27 and 81-175 of the “Account of the Deluge” 
in transliteration and translation. Here is a sample: 

], 8, Si-it-na-pi-i8-ti-im a-na Sa-S8u-ma i-za-ka-ra, 
a-na Gi-il-ga-me-eS. 
12, i-na ki-Sa-ad na-a-ru Pu-ra-at-ti sa(sic/)-ak-nu. 

Of 1]. 28-80 Rosenberg says: “diese Stelle der Inschrift ist jedoch 
verwischt und unleserlich.” There is again not the slightest indication 
that this deluge-text transliteration is a reconstruction by Rosenberg— 
for practice sake—of our well-known deluge-text, which, by the way, is 
reproduced on pp. 138 sqq. with the correct cuneiform characters. Stu- 
dents of Rosenberg’s grammar must needs come to the conclusion that 
we have two recensions of this same text, the one published on pp. 59 sqq., 
and the other on pp. 138 sqqg. What do Jensen, Zimmern, and others 
say to this fine, conclusive reading Si-it-na-pi-i8-ti-im, ete.; or 
u-ku-ur (1. 24) as against u-gur; 92, at-ta-ta-al; 99, Ra-am-ma- 
a-an (common Assyriologists now read i! Adad); 100, Na-bu-u u 
Ma-ar-du-uk, etc.; 166, lu-u omitted before u(a)h-su-sa, and 
1.159 (end), u SIM-GIR? The translation added to the transliteration 
could be improved vastly, e.g., abitibu does not mean “Siindfluth ;” 
]]. 24, 25, 26, ““dein(en)” is added in the translation without mention that 
the cuneiform text omits the pronoun; 92, “I saw the approach of the 
storm ;” 1]. 158, 159, “Zu je sieben habe ich ‘Fahrzeuge’ (sic /) entlassen. 
Unter dieselben breitete ich Rohr aus und Zedernholz.”— Pp. 73-108 
give a “list of signs” by far inferior to that of King or Delitzsch. Pp. 
109-36 contain a brief chrestomathy giving the cuneiform text and 
German translation (without transliteration) of Il. 1-17 of “the creation 
of the heavenly bodies and seasons,” called by the author “Die Schdp- 
fung der Welt ;” 1]. 176-205 of the deluge account, with a very faulty 
rendering of such lines as 196, 199, 200, 204, 205, ete. Sennacherib- 
Taylor, col. iii, 10b-41, follows next. In the “ Prayer to Istar” (pp. 126-8 ; 

5 Here are some instances taken ad randum: The plural of a-bu is said to be a-bu-u- 
ti, c. st., a-bu-ut; with suffix, e.g., of 1 sing. a-bu-ut-ia, if used as a nominative or 
accusative, and a-bu-u-ti-ja, if used as a genitive or dative (pp. 26, 27); p. 32, Si-ma- 
at-3u “seine Geschafte”’ from a sing. Si-im-tu, pl. 8i-ma-ti. Of numerals we find the 
cardinal numbers thus: i&-te-en (neither fem. nor any other masc. form is mentioned) ; 
Si-na; S8a-la-Su,ir-ba-u, xa-am-8u, si-i§-5u, ete., 15 =xa-am-su e8-rit,. although 
our texts clearly state xa-me8-Se-rit; 20, 30, etc., are eS-ra, Sa-la-Sa, etc.; 100=lim 
[al-pu?]; why is not li-im quoted, which occurs quite often, and where does al-pt occur 
in the meaning of ‘‘1000’’? There are no ordinal numbers given. The treatment of the verb 
is equally arbitrary and insufficient, hypothetical forms being pushed in at every possible 
instance, although the author nowhere indicates that he quotes any but actually occurring 
forms; thus, p. 146, 1. 2, we find na-da-a-nu, pres. 2 sing. ta-na-da-an, “thou shalt 
give,’’ quoted as the usual present of nadanu; p. 58, pa-ar-gu-nu “our laws”’ should 


certainly be -ni. Would any Assyriologist accept this: “‘ta-ab-ra-at ‘wonder,’ c. st. of 
singular ta-ab-ri-tu from YW”! Where do we find such forms as ma-a-gu-u 


partic. of NYY? etc. 
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K 4931; see Haupt, ASKT., pp. 116 sq.) several mistakes occur in the 
cuneiform text; and the Letter of Burnaburias, from the Tel-Amarna 
collection, is most arbitrarily changed textually; e. g., instead of Bur- 
na-bu-ri-ia-a8 we have Bu-ur-ra-bu-ri-ia-a8, etc. The vocabu- 
lary, pp. 159-80, contains many forms and spellings which Assyriologists 
classify as abnormal or not existing, as far as our literature is concerned. 
Can such a book be recommended to students as a safe guide for self- 
instruction? Decidedly not! W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
P.S.—Two months after the above-printed review had been set up 
there appeared in the London Atheneum of December 8, 1900, a notice 


of the same book by Dr. B(udge), which is herewith repeated : 
“a RECLAMATION. 


“May I call the attention of your readers to a piece of plagiarism 
which seems to me to deserve notice? There has recently appeared in 
Germany, in a series called ‘Die Kunst der Polyglottie,’ published by 
Hartleben, of Vienna, Pesth, and Leipzig, a little volume entitled 
‘Assyrische Sprachlehre und Keilschriftkunde fiir das Selbststudium,’ 
by Prof. J. Rosenberg. This volume contains a list of syllables and 
signs, remarks on grammar, lists of prepositions, adverbs, etc., a sylla- 
bary, a chrestomathy, and a vocabulary, which are taken almost ver- 
batim from Mr. L. W. King’s ‘First Steps in Assyrian.’ The syllabary, 
the chrestomathy, and several other parts of the German book contain 
internal evidence of the borrowing which has been done, and done on a 
large scale, and without the smallest acknowledgment of the obligation 
incurred. Mr. King’s book is mentioned once, it is true, but then it is 
only as fourth in a list of books the names of which appear under the 
heading ‘Litteratur.’ Imitation is, we know, the sincerest form of flat- 
tery; similarly, the abridgment and ‘gutting’ of one’s book are perhaps 
a compliment; such a compliment, however, will not recoup the pub- 
lisher of an expensive book for the loss which will be entailed by a 
reduction of the number of copies sold.” E. A. W. B. 


DIETTRICH’S DIE MASSORAH DER OSTLICHEN UND 
WESTLICHEN SYRER.' 


The subject of the Syriac Massorah has been treated by Abbé Martin 
(“Tradition Karkaphienne ou la Massore chez les Syriens,” JA., 1869; 
1875), Hoffmann (preface to his Opuscula Nestoriana, 1880), Wright 
(“Syriac Literature,” 1887 [Vol. XXII of the Encylopedia Britannica]; 
separate edition, 1894, pp. 20-25), and Merx (Historia Artis Grammaticae 
apud Syros, 1889, pp. 28 sqq.). Gwilliam’s paper in Studia Biblica, 
Vol. III (1891), pp. 47-104, is largely devoted to the same subject (com- 
pare especially a list of the larger Massoretic MSS. on pp. 57-9; also 
two specimens of the Syriac Massorah reprinted from British Museum 

1Dr— MASSORAH DER OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SyRER in ihren Angaben zum 
Propheten Jesaia nach finf Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 


Tractaten fiber Accente herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Gustav Diettrich. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1899. 134+lvii pp.; 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
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MSS. and accompanied by a short exposition in which the marginal 
notes are explained, pp. 93-100). MS. Add. 12, 138 (cf. Wright, p. 23; 
Merx, pp. 30 sq.; Gwilliam, p. 57), to which the first specimen belongs, 
and which is of Nestorian origin, so far as the part dealing with the book 
of Isaiah is concerned, has now been published for the first time by 
Gustav Diettrich, pastor of the German Evangelical Congregation at 
Sydenham, London. Barring a few deviations due to typographical 
considerations, the original is faithfully and entirely reproduced. How- 
ever, one must not expect the whole of our Isaiah. The Massoretic MSS. 
of the Syrians, differently from Jewish MSS. of the same character, con- 
tain only those words of a text which are liable to mispronunciation in 
regard to consonants, vowels, or accent. Hence the title in the MS.: 


basd bade}, Lodo oy [niece |duzpo coz. By |dupo “readings” the 
accentual points are meant; |nSea “vocables” refer to the vowel as well 


as to the rukak and kusai points (cf. Diettrich, p. xi; Merx, p. 29; 
Wright, pp. 22 sq.; Payne Smith, Thes., s. vv.). The correct pronuncia- 
tion of a consonant is safeguarded by special notes on the margin. 
Thus, ... y«| indicates that a certain consonant must not be given its 
usual sound, but should be sounded rather like some other consonant. 
[o]a2., ip», 22 fi order a certain consonant to be omitted in pro- 
nunciation, whether the cause be assimilation or simple suppression ; the 
opposite is [s-]25 or waxj, 7. e., sound! with reference to consonants 
which a careless and less elegant pronunciation is apt to slur over. The 
vowels are marked according to a double system; that is to say, in addi- 
tion to the elaborate Nestorian system (Duval, Gramm., chap. xi) the 
simpler and older method, which consists in the use of a single diacritic 
point (ibid., chap. x), is employed (see Martin, JA., 1875, pp. 98-110, 
145-55; Diettrich is able to correct Martin in two points). wa on the 
margin calls attention to the presence of a vowel (usually a helping or 
half vowel); the opposite is indicated by 45] and [Ly Jae . Accord- 
ing to Diettrich, the MS. contains traditional elements which contradict 
what we know of the Nestorian tradition and are apparently borrowed 
from elsewhere. Diettrich corroborates the opinion maintained by his 
predecessors that there is comparatively little to be gained from collec- 
tanea like the present MS. for purposes of textual criticism; but he 
justly points to what may be learned by the grammarian; quite a few 
grammatical observations are recorded which are not found in Nodldeke’s 
book. The |2.;0 of the MS. are particularly valuable, inasmuch as they 
afford an opportunity of obtaining an insight into the history of the 
development of the Nestorian system of accentuation. For, in addition 
to the system current in the schools during the ninth century, Mar Babi 
(the scribe) has incorporated that of Ram-Isho (died 570) in red ink, as 
well as the still older system of the makreiane of Nisibis dating from 
the fifth century. The meaning of the accentuation given in the MS. 
becomes approximately clear from the two treatises printed by Diettrich 
in two appendices, one by Mar Babi from the same MS., the other by 
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Elias of Nirhan from Add. 25, 876 (published without vowels previously 
by Martin, Traité sur laccentuation chez les Syriens orientauax, 1877). 
Mar Babi’s opinions do not always agree with the system which he has 
handed down in the Massoretic text. He may have succeeded only par- 
tially in interpreting the accentual system which he found before him 
and which he faithfully reproduced. 

While the Nestorian tradition is thus presented in its fulness, variants 
are printed under the text exhibiting the tradition of the Jacobite schools 
as derived from four other MSS. belonging to the British Museum (Add. 
12, 178; 7,183; 14, 482; 14,684; see Wright, p. 23; Gwilliam, p. 58). 
The MSS. differ in size, contents, and selection of their material. Yet 
positive evidences are brought forward by Diettrich according to which 
all four go back to the traditions of the Karkafta monastery (Wright, 
p. 24; Gwilliam, pp. 60 sqq.) as their common source. Add. 12, 178, 
according to Diettrich, exhibits the purest type of the Karkaphensian 
tradition. All four differ in several points from the tradition embodied 
in the scholia of Barhebraeus. The variations from the Nestorian text 
are classified by Diettrich in the introduction. Accordingly the variants 
consist in points of orthography both as regards the consonants and the 
vowels (with references to Néldeke’s grammar and to similar variations 
in the Targiim texts with superlinear vocalization); others are more 
important and touch exegetical differences of opinion (thus sixteen such 
variations, as conditioned by different vocalization, are specified ; Diet- 
trich informs us that he examined two large codices belonging to the 
British Museum [Add. 12, 168, and 12, 144] containing Syriac catenae on 
Isaiah, in order, if possible, to trace the exegetical variations to their 
sources ; his efforts, however, were unsuccessful, because, as he tells us, 
the Syriac catenae contain primarily excerpts from Greek Fathers who, 
of course, were unacquainted with the Syriac text of the Bible, while the 
two Syriac Fathers quoted there indulge in allegorical interpretation, and 
cannot therefore have influenced the purely grammatical labors of the 
Massoretes); still more important are consonantal differences involving 
a change of meaning; in other words, real textual variants; those the 
industrious editor has reserved for a critical edition of the Syriac text of 
Isaiah which is contemplated by him. 

In three indices at the end are collected the marginal notes of MS. 
Add. 12, 138, alphabetically arranged, as well as the variants referred 
to above. Max L. Mareotis. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


STEIN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN SCHWEINFURT.' 


Jewish history is a modern branch of science. Jost and Graetz have 
prematurely attempted to write general works before the material was 
collected. This is now being done, and chiefly by rabbis who have access 

1GESCHICHTE DER JUDEN IN SCHWEINFURT. Zwei Vortrige, gehalten im Verein fair 


jiidische Geschichte und Literatur zu Schweinfurt. Von Dr. Salomon Stein, Districts- 
rabbiner. Frankfurt a. M., 1899. 56 pp. 
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to local archives and have the necessary published works within their 
reach. So has Solomon Stein done with the history of Schweinfurt, a 
small but ancient city of Bavaria. The material collected is, as in almost 
all these histories, rather dry: a promissory note, a receipt, an order of 
an emperor about Jew-taxes, and of course occasionally a riot and an 
expulsion, caused by the imprudence of the Jews in pounding a con- 
secrated host which subsequently began to bleed profusely, and the like. 
We must, however, gratefully acknowledge the meritorious character of 
such works. In one instance we miss an explanation. What does “Mar- 
quard der Butigler von Nirnberg” mean? No dictionary that I have in 
my library contains the word. I suppose Butigler means a storekeeper : 
Bude = “booth” = boutique. Stein’s German is not always of the best 
order. “Ohne Vorbewusstsein des Papstes” (p. 10) ought to be Vor- 
wissen. “Verfertigten Walle” (p. 41) is not correct, and the name of the 
author of the history of Frankfurt rabbis is Horovitz, not “Horwitz” 
(p. 23). The author might have known that yas in medizeval Hebrew 
always means bishop, and not, as he translates, Gebieter (p. 41). His 
own source, speaking of the Hegemon of Wirzburg and the Hegemon of 
Bamberg, might have taught him better. G. Devurtscu. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A NOTE ON GEN. 6:3. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XIV, pp. 349-56 (June, 
1900), is an article by K. Vollers with the subject “Zur Erklérung von 
v7 Gen. 6:3.” The author makes no allusion to my brief article which 


had appeared some months before in Toe American JouRNAL OF SEMITIC 
Lanauaces AND Literatures, Vol. XVI, pp. 47-9 (October, 1899), pre- 
sumably because he was not acquainted with it. It should be noted, 
however, that, while there are many differences in the treatment, some 
of the points which Vollers makes had already been anticipated in my 
article. One of these is the main conclusion, viz., that the root of wn 


is an “3 verb 7 which is equivalent to the Assyrian verb dananu, 
“to be strong.” Another is the opinion that the same root is to be found 
in the Hebrew proper name (43%, equivalent to the Assyrian word 
dannatu, “fortress.” The general meaning thus afforded for Gen. 
6:3 is naturally the same in both articles. 

Georce Ricker Berry. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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